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THE. NEW. YORK ‘COMMISSION. 


Tue New York Board of Trade and Transportation, by 
its: special cofnmittee on forestry, consisting of Messrs. 
Edmund P. Martin, Simon Sterne, Wm. B. Boorum, 
John H. Washburn, Edwin S.: Marston, Peter F..Scho- 
field and James MacNatighton, has prepared a’ bill ‘for 
submission to ‘the Legislature to provide for the appoint- 
ment of-a superintendent of forests, fish and game, who 
shall take the place of the present board of five com- 
misioners, which board the bill abolishes. To the superin- 
tendent is given all the duties now assigned to the board; 
and for an executive force he is empowered to appoint 
three deputies, a State fishculturist, who shall be an ex- 
pert in fishculture, and shall have charge under the super- 
intendent of the culture of all fish and the conduct of 
all the hatching stations; a State forester, who shall be 
an expert in ferestry, and shall have charge under the 
superintendent, of all matters relating to the forests and 
game ; and a sttpervisor of marine fisheries, to have charge 
of salt-water fish and shell fish and oyster protection. The 
existing system of chief fish and game ‘protector and dis- 
trict protectors and ‘foresters, it'is provided, shall be con- 
tinued. The term of the superintendent is fixed at five 
years, with an annual salary of $5,000; the deputies to 
receive $3,000, and to be subject to removal by the super- 
intendent. . 

The full text of. the bill is printed in.another column 
and will repay careful reading. It is a notable-step in 
the right direction. For one thing; it creates responsibility 
and makes possible the holding to accountability of a re- 
sponsible head. With a single individual commissioner 
we shall be spared a spectacle like that one, when 
President Davis of the Commission advocated the iniqui- 
tous Section 249 to permit the sale of game the year 
around, and his fellow commissioners were compelled to 
disavow his act; and that again of 1896, when the same 
bumptious member spoke for the board as “officially 
recommending” the adoption of the amendment to nullify 
that section of the constitution which preserves to the 
State the forest lands, 

The system here proposed is in many respects an im- 
provement over the existing organization; but the reform 
does not go far enough. For one thing,mo good reason 
offers for making the State fishculturist, who must be an 
expert, subject to the control of a superintendent, who, 
the probabilities are, will know nothing of fishculture, 
certainly not enough to direct the expert. The office 
of fishculturist.should’ be an independent one; and this 
is the time to make it such. ; 
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THE BROADER HORIZON. 

A MAN with a habit of life whose parts are made up 
of repetitions of acts day by day and year by year, may in 
time become almost automatic... He who so lives may 
have some powers of adaptation to new changes or 
may not, but in either case, the habit of life which cramps 
his thoughts, restricts his narrow field of action to certain 
places and acts-through an indefinite time, and engenders 
prejudices against all else that is different, comes from 
living in a groove instead of living in the world. 

All men are more or less subject to the dominion of 
habit, but there is a wide difference between the habits 
of thought and action which give men greater breadth 
of view mentally with greater usefulness in the material 
affairs of life, and. those which reduce men to a life 
within. a horizon limited by their homes and their business 
interests. 

In an environment of life made up of repetitions of 
daily acts which are unchangeable, a man will neces- 
sarily become more or less automatic in thought and 
action. His standards of measurements and values are all 
within his own natrow world. Things outside: his little 
horizon are seen through glasses. which. distort. The 
sailor, long at sea, has a supremé contempt for the lands- 
man, and the older the sailor and the more he is at sea, 
the more firmly is he convinced ‘that the landsman is an 
inferior creature worthy of nothing, but contempt, The 


environment of the sailor has so engrossed his mind and 


his attention, and:he has come to ktow Wis” 
with the immense benefits and value of 
say to suffers 





The farmer may believe that the dwellers in cities are 
effeminate and given to certain financial jugglings which 
are unjust to him. If he lives ina rut he will grow to 
believe that his prejudices are facts as immutable as the 
laws of matter. 

Habit may become so strong after a time that it is be- 
yond the power of the man to break it. He thinks in cer- 
tain lines as he has been habituated to think, reasons after 
a certain habitual fashion, arid reaches conclusions he has 
already established and believed from habit. 

Nothing is more conducive to life in a rut than living 
in the same way day by day without change. A man 
rises, eats, works, returns home, sleeps, meets the same 
people.and hears the same things said in the same way day 
after day, till there is no stimulus to thought or action. 
There is no novelty because there is no change. 

«There is no great breadth of mental horizon needed to 
the man who lives in a rut. He may be prejudiced in 
favor | of'So living because the rut is in evidente before 
while all other ruts must Récessarily be worse be- 

j Ot use them arid Cannot see'them. 
ions drift into.a rut as The West may, by 
sa ing, exalt itself above ls. the East may, 

a consider that elsewhere all else is lack- 


) North“as a section filled with then who 

@ Knives and whittle out gimcracks, while the 
North, on the other hand, may be sure that the chief in- 
dustry of the South is the making of mint julips and the 
oppression of the humble black man. 

The man in a rut and the section in a rut are lifted 
out of their narrowness by change of environment. Rail- 
roads and steamboats are breaking up the ruts of sec- 
tionalism and individualism. People go East and South 
and North and West, and find that there is no ground for 
prejudice, and that there was much that was misunder- 
stood and much more to admire. 

The growth of sport has in like manner served the pur- 
pose of broadening views, destroying prejudices, correct- 
ing opinions and cultivating a greater charity, for men 
and women who journey to waters where fish are caught, 
or cruise in yachts, or penetrate into the wild haunts of 
game, break away from the narrow lines which mature 
into narrow lives, and thus avoid the dwarfed life of him 
whose horizon never changes; and which bounds his own 
house and. his own interests. 

All that ‘is to be said of traveleas an agency of en- 
lightenment, broadening and cultivation of tolerance may 
be said of the sports of rod and gun, and more, For 
the sportsman tourist gets much closer to the heart of 
the _eeeeaee community into which he penetrates on 

is expeditions than does the ordinary traveler, whether 
ness Of pleasure bent; and this intimacy gives 
pat Ces, ees _ characters of 





















mele eh rt in this respect, but collectively 
they. have a en influence, and-am influence which 


is £OF good. 
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il WITCHES IN THE WOODS. 


In the Maine case of a man lost in the woods last 
autumn, after prolonged search by hundreds of men had 
proved futile, recourse wa$ had to clairvoyants. A Bos- 
ton woman went into a trance and described the spot 
where the body would be found. She described it very 
clearly; but the perplexing part of the proceeding was 
that the description was one which would fit forty-nine 
thousand different spots in the country; and although ex- 
peditions under her guidance were actually undertaken 
into the district where it was supposed that the unfor- 
tunate man had met his fate, no trace of him was found. 
The first Boston seeress was followed by other clair- 
voyants and professors of sécond-sight, male and female, 
but all to no effect. Where the skill and intelligence and 
woodcraft and perseverance of Maine guides and woods- 
men had been baffled, the occult powers of city mediums 
likewise failed. Nevertheless, those good people of Maine 


: who believed in the unerring certainty of the clairvoyant: 


vision did not. have their faith shaken, In all probability 
if other men: were ‘lost:in other’ woods, other searchers 
would as confidently appeal to othef clairvoyants, and 
ei “he et” eat Crores Poe 
“the spot.” . Belief in clairvoyant powers is 
persistent phenomena of human credulity. 


Clairvoyants aré represented in advertising columns in the 


daily papers of all large cities, and presumably they thrive 
or they could not afford to advertise; and they will thrive 


so long as human nature shall remain the queer com- | 


pound of sense and silliness it has been from the Witch 
Endor and is to-day. 

Now that the clairvoyants have been given recognition 
in Maine as a factor in woods exploration, why should 
not the Commissioners take official cognizance of them 
and recommend for the game Jaw special provisions cal- 
culated to protect game against clairvoyant pursuit? For 
if any considerable number of the. Boston clairvoyants and 
trance mediums should take a notion to rest themselves 
from the fatigue of their business by running down to 
Maine for a moose or a deer, it is readily seen that the 
effect on the game supply would be simply ruinous. The 
stock could not withstand the onslaught by such hunters 
—though the term hunter in this application, by the 
way, is clearly incorrect, for a clairvoyant would not be 
obliged to hunt, he would simply see where the game was 
lying perdue and making up to the leeward would butcher 
it incontinently. Moose calling, jack-hunting. water-kill- 
ing—no one of these could compare in certainty and 
effectiveness with the simple seeing of the armed seer. 
We talk about pitting human skill against that of the brute, 
but what possible chance would the game have against 
an eye that could see through a rock? The bear in its 
den, the coon in the hollow tree, the grouse beneath the 
snow crust, the woodchuck in its hole—even the angle 
worm which he might fancy for. bait—all would be but 
waiting for benevolent assimilation by this new and im- 
proved sportsman from the Hub. Clearly, clairvoyant, 
shooters should be barred altogether, or in States where 
non-resident license permits are exacted, the fee charged 
them should be at least five times that for the ordinary 
individual who has to see his game with his physical. 
eye before he can pot it. 

But while an alert game commission, jealous of the in- 
terests intrusted to it, would thus discriminate against 
the clairvoyant as a game killer, it should not fail to 
enlist his services as a warden. Once let it be published 
abroad that Maine had organized a staff of clairvoyant 
game wardens, and every possessor of illicit game would. 
tremble in his boots or quake in his moccasins. Cold 
storage boxes whose sawdust now conceals the contra-, 
band trout would beneath the piercing gaze of these new 
detectives be as transparent as so many of those cakes 
of crystal in which lobsters and fish are@ncased for- dis- 
play on the counters of city restaurants.- The trout jigger 
might not hope to jig undetected, for the trance warden 
would see him even in the act of jigging. Little would: 


it suffice then to sink the September moose in the stream, 
for the all-seeing clairvoyant would behold it through the. 


mud, In short, such a panic and sense of utter, help-, 
lessness would seize upon al] evildoers, that one single’ 


second-sight'game warden would do the work where forty: 
protectors fail now, and the great problem of POORerting, 


the wilderness would be solved. 








CODIFICATION. 


Tue New York Legislature has adopted and ‘the Gov- 
ernor has approved. so that it is now in force, Senator 


Brown’s measure which codifies the forest. fish and game 


law. This is not an alteration of the provisions of the law’ 


as they were embodied in the former text, but is a re- 
arrangement, simplification and in many respects a clearer 
statement of the statute. In so far as this result is 
achieved the new form is decidedly an improvement upon 


the old. All the more then is the pity that the codification ‘ 


is in so many respects bungling and! clumsy 

There is no uniformity of statements of prohibition as 
to close season. “The close shall Le,” “there shall.be no 
open season,” certain game “shall not be taken” between 
certain dates, are the different formulas’ employed. when 
one form alone should have been adhered to throughout. 

. The grammatical construction and the punctuation are 
lame; and among the additions to tite grotesque ‘ornith- 
ology and ichthyology of the game law are “Wilsons 
(called English, snipe)” and .“‘lake trout.” which it. is 
explained on a. subsequent page “includes. landlocked 
salmon and owananiche.” The next Sehator who shall 
undertake the revision of the fish and'game law would find 
it to his advantage to confer with the, Regents of the 
University. for advice.as to the elements of. grammar and 
punctuation, and with the State Fishculturist for his 
help in the designation of fishes by their names, 
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Ghee Sportsman Tourist. 
Diamond Digging at Kimberley. 


A Zutv always takes one month in the year to visit his 
home, and, if he wishes to retain his situation, leaves his 
brother, as he calls him, to keep his place until his re- 
turn. I made up my mind to go to the Diamond Fields 
during the yearly absence of by body servant January, 
and, calling up his substitute, told him to go to January’s 
krall and tell him that the Man-Without-a-Mouth had 
Started up the road for the Orange Free State, and’ if he 
Wished to accompany me to cut his holiday short and 
hurry after me. The above sobriquet was my Kaffirr title, 
from. wearing a full beard and moustache, while the 
colonists generally were content with the simple mous- 
tache 





The only means of conveyance were ox teams, con- 
veying supplies for the diggers, and I joined some loaded 
with sugar, which is the leading product of the coast 
districts of Natal. We were bound for Hebron, on the 
Orange River, and had reached the foot of Van Reenan’s 
Pass, when I awoke one morning and found January 
curled up in the grass at my feet. He rose with the usual 
salutation of “Saka bono, n’kos’” (Good day, boss), and 
rolled up my blankets. threw them on the wagon and 
took his place among the other Kaffirs as if he had been 
one of the party from the start. We jogged along until 
within a short distance of Harrismith, when we came 
upon the outspan of over fifty wagons, which were 
stopped by a freshet in a river, which forms the dividing 
line between Natal and the Orange Free State. The 
second night after our stoppage we were visited by a 
host of midges, which attacked the oxen, and instantly 
threw the whole camp into an uproar, far exceeding any- 
thing that I had ever witnessed. The bellowing of the 
oxen, the oaths and shouts of the drivers, the shrill 
whistles and yells of the Kaffirs, all combined, made a 
hubbub sufficient to drive one out of his wits.. At 
dawn not an ox was in sight, and search parties were 
immediately formed to hunt them up. Taking January 
with me, I went to the ford, and stripping, made my 
clothing into two parcels, tied one on the top of my 
head, swam across, left it and returned for the other. I 
gave orders to January to return to the wagon, recrossed 
and. early that afternoon walked into Harrismith. The 
next morning J purchased some sail cloth, a palm and 
needles, and busied myself making a small tent, 8 feet 
long, 4 feet wide and 4 feet high. On the arrival of 
the wagons two days subsequently, I lashed it, with my 
luggage, on the back of a Basuto pony, which I had pur- 
— and started on foot for the banks of the Orange 

iver. 

My mode of procedure was to start at daybreak, 
January leading the pony, walk ahead for two or three 
hours, stop for breakfast and to allow the pony to 
graze, and again at noon; but in the afternoon my camp 
was always made in the vicinity of water, and ample time 
was allowed for the pony to get his fill of grass. Just 
before dark he was made fast to a stake. which I carried 
for the purpose, and a line was passed from it to the 
inside of the tent and made fast to my wrist, to prevent an 
escapade. During the day, should a thunder shower pass 
over us, the tent was unfolded and thrown over the 
pony, when January and myself would crawl under- 
neath him and remain until the rain ceased. 

Matters went on swimmingly for some ten days, when 
I camped one afternoon at the foot of quite a hill, and 
during the night there was an invasion of midges, which 
drove me out of the tent to higher ground, in order to 
try and escape from their bloodthirsty attacks. I had to 
move several times before reaching an elevation sufficient 
to be rid of them, and the next morning on thrusting my 
kand into my hip pocket, I was startled to discover that 
I had lost £3 10s., which was every penny I possessed. A 
strict search failed to ferret out the missing coins, and I 
was puzzled to figure out by what means I was to obtain 
rations for the remainder of the journey. Carefully keep- 
ing the knowledge of my loss to myself, we tramped ahead 
for a couple of days, when January reported an empty 
rovision bag, and i decided to put into execution a plan 

had conceived to replenish it, without visiting a country 
store, as I had done previously. Arriving in sight of a 
Boer’s house about noon, I handed a tin bucket to January 
and told him to go to the house and say that the Hyena 
man (my Boer name) was down in the road, on his way to 
the Diamond Fields, who d the privilege of allowing 
his pony to graze, and the gift of a bucket of milk. Im- 
mediately after his arrival in front of the house I saw the 
entire family pour out of doors, while January gesticulated 
violently and pointed toward me. In a few minutes he 
started on his return, minus the bucket, but accom- 

nied by the Boer, who grasped my hand and said that 
he was delighted to have a look at the man of whom he 
had heard so much, and who acted so differently from the 
cursed Englanders, who turned their oxen loose to graze 
without asking leave. and acted as if the entire country 
belonged to them. Nothing would satisfy him except my 
going to the house to see his wife, and accepting a basket 
of figs, which she was then picking for my special delecta- 
tion.. He helped to rid the pony of his load, and knee- 
haltered and turned him loose to graze. Then I accom- 
panied him to the house, which I left about an hour 
afterward. with January carrying enough Boer meal— 
i. @., wnbolted flour—to last us several davs. From that. 
date forward there was no scarcity of bread, but meat was 
freonentiv lacking, and Tanuary’s stomach began to turn 
against Boer meal porridge; for a Kaffir lives almost en- 
tirely on Indian meal. mush or vorridge, and I willingly 
bear Witnese that their mode of prenaration makes it a 
most palataple dich. In Natal there is ‘a law which com- 
pels every one to furnish each Kaffir in his emoloy with 
three pints. of Indian meal ner diem. We oushed on until 
within about two davs of Hebron. when the lack of meat 
praved a seriows annovance to both Tanuarv and my- 
self. We turned ‘slightly away from the rnad, in ‘order 
to make our camn near a diminutive pool of water. - Into 


it, on, our, annrasch, twe enormous frogs plnnged. -They - 


were inetantly followed by two meat-crazed biveds. who 
fmally centered them. »fter delving into everv vortion of 
the raaddy hottom. Thev were instantly enoked: and T 


shall.mever forget the gratification experienced while 
t 







party, whom I knéw. sed me to b 

them;"and I willingly ed, asl saw a hug 
steak in course of preparation. After breakfast I strolled 
down to;-the banks of the river, whete the ferry man 
pointed out om the pepostie pte the tents of the party 
which 1 wished to join. A’ the ferriage was sixpence, for 
financial reasons 1 determined to wait, until night and then 
swim across. On my return to the wagon I passed a 
butcher’s tent, kept by a-persor® whem I had known in 
‘Natal, and who informed me. that my, friend -had-teft his 
party and come across the river, about two miles 
further up on a prospecting trip. On arriving at the 
wagon I gave January orders to remain until my return 
and started in quest of my friend. After sundry in- 
quiries, I managed to find his tent, and learned from his 
Kaffirs that he had gone fishing. On his return he found 
me fast asleep in his bunk, from Which I was suddenly 
dislodged and ordered to relate the main incidents of my 
long tramp. At the conclusion of my story, the Kaffirs 
were summoned, and from the directions given them 
were told to go and find January. But a short time 
elapsed before he and the pony arrived, and I rejoiced at 
the happy termination of my journey. The next morning 


devouring that ba 
We the of the'‘Orang 4 
ebron nore and for- — 
tely stumbled on of @ lately arrived © 








THE FIRST AMERICAN FLAG RAISED AT KIMBERLEY. 


I marked out a prospecting claim on a gravel bank, and 
with a pick and spade borrowed from my friend, com- 
menced my diathond digging experiences. 

The mode of-procedure on all the river diggings very 
closely resembled that of primitive gold mining. The 
gravel was taken to the river bank, where it was passed 
through a cradle of identically the same build as the 
one generally used in alluvial gold mining. As I had no 
cradle, my friend and myself used by turns the one be- 
longing te him; that is to say,-while one was digging, the 
other was washing, the oxen serving each one alternately 
for hauling the gravel. 

After some two weeks of persistent work, without a 
find, we concluded to return to Hebron, where we worked 





SECTION OF KIMBERLEY MINE. ! 


for over two months with a like result. In the meanwhile 
I had picked up two strange” Kaffirs, whose wages and 
rations, added to those of January, amounted to quite a 
sum each week. In order to prevent any peculation, I had 
told January to keep a sharp lookout on the new hands, 
to watch the upper sieve of the cradle, and if he managed 
to pick out a diamond of the same size as that of a small 
pebble, which I showed him, I would make him a present 
of a cow. I always made it a point to give a Kaffir every- 
thing which I promised him, even if it were a thrashing, 
but I generally administered it ina different manner 
from_ the, colonists, who ‘usually, used a. switch or. whip, 
= be Shag as eae pane 80 in front of ni. 
would catc t is genera own 
fistic fraternity as°an “upper ‘cut,”” which wou Biow 
him flat on bis back, amid the shouts of ‘his comrades, 
some of whoni had been served in a similar 
manner. I had never used January in any. such manner: 


wealth with a Kafhir, would be 


but he knew that the cow, which is the cantata 
. sub. 
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Yeokout; and 





him 










After working for over two months, ; 
determined to os luck at the dry diggings, flattering 
reports from which had peen circulating through the 
camp for’some weeks.” We inspanned and trekked for 
Du Toit’s Pan, where we arrived on the afternoon of the 
Queen’s Birthday, finding all work suspended and the 
entire camp in a huge jollification. During the 
night there was a continual roar of elephant guns, and we 
had to sleep underneath our wagon, as we did not con- 
sider it prudent to lie up in the body, which was twice 
splintered. by huge bullets. The next morning,.on look- 
ing around, we found that all the available ground, both 
at Du Toit’s Pan and De Beers,- was ap by in- 
dividual diggers, while that at Bultfontein had been rented 
by the owner to a firm, which refused to hire mining 
rights to single diggers. On knocking about the camp, ‘we 
ran against numbers situated like ourselves, and in a 
short time ascertained that there was a scheme to rush 
Bultfontein. A few days subsequently, at a given signal, 
the entire Bultfontein mine was jumped by a crowd of 
diggers, who laid out their claims and commenced regular 
work, in spite ‘of the protests and threats of the original 
lessees. We worked away without hindrance for several 
days, when suddenly ome afternoon we were routed out by 
a strong party of mounted police from Bloemfontein, a 
detachment of whom remained, while the balance re- 
turned, accompanied by a committee of diggers, appointed 
to present a petition to the Raad, which was then in ses- 
sion. Some two weeks elapsed, when the committee re- 
turned with a code of mining laws—which, at their sug- 
gestion, had been passed during their visit. An epitome 
of it was, that kanal diamon«- were discovered on 
any one’s property, it should be immediately thrown o 

to all applicants, each one entitled to a claim of 30 feet 
square, Dutch measurement, equal to 31 feet English, for 
which a monthly rental of ten shillings was to be paid. 
while the discoverer should have the privilege of twa- 
claims, rent free. The different camps were to be gov- 
erned by committees, duly elected by the diggers. Conse- 
quently, we again took possession of our old claims, 
elected a committee, and settled down regularly to work. 

By some oversight, there was a claim adjoining mine 
which was not taken up, and for fear of getting a bad 
neighbor, I said nothing about it.. I toiled away for 
nearly a month, without a find, when one afternoon a new 
arrival, -whom I knew, came along and FP quietly put 
him onto the overlooked claim. € immediately took 
possession, and himself to do the handsome thing 
with me, should he be so lucky as to grab out anything. 
About two weeks afterward, as I was passing through the 
business portion of the camp, he called me into a store 
and presetited a bottle of brandy and a bundle of cigars 
with the remark: “I struck one yesterday which brought 
me £30,” whereupon I mentally concluded that I had made 
am error in locating my claim. Still I struggled on, hop 
ing to be called one of the fortunate ones at no very 
distant date. My neighbors kept on making lucky finds. 
and when one did so, it was customary to shout and hold 
aloft the prize, when there would be a rush of all round- 
about, to have a look at it. Finally, I picked up my first 
diamond, a little bit of a half-carat stone, full of flaws and 
defects, Suddenly conceiving theidea of playing a prank 
on the boys, I held it up between my fingers and shouted 
with all my power. There was an immediate gathering 
around me, and when they saw the trick that had been 
played on them, it was unanimously voted that I should 
stand treat, in honor of my good luck. I tried to back 
out, but in vain, and the joke was turned on me, by bei 
forced to pay over £1 for wetting my first find, which 
afterward sold for 2s. 6d. 

In the meanwhile-a smal] lot of Yankees had arrived 
in camp by dribbles, and they naturally inquired as 
to the location of any of their fellow countrymen. In a 
majority of instanees they were directed to my tent, as I 
had been in South Africa for several years, and was 
known personally, or by reputation, a number of 
colonists and Boers. The gang christened me “Dad,” and 
one of them having’ a small American flag, it was duly 
raised in front of my tent. which, henceforth, was - 
erally looked upon as the headquarters of the American 
settlement. 

Time rolled on, and I did not make another find, when 
one night, as I was bs awed pulling at my pipe and 
ss at my continued ill luck, two young New 


orkers dropped in, and informed me that three days 
previous there had been a new rush on the De Beer’s 
farm, and one of them ha ing to be present, when the 
surveyor was laying out the diggings, stumbled on a 
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Beers new rush on the night it. was to take 
was not allowed to enter the committee’s tent, as they 
only admitted the contestants and their-witnesses. After 
patiently listening to a-mass of evidence on both sides, the 
decision was rendered that the claim should be equally 
divided between the litigants. The tent was immediately 
cleared, in order to make room for the next party of dis- 
putants, while the youngster and myself started on our 
three-mile walk back to Du Toit’s Pan. On our way I 
was offered the rental of one-half of the youngster’s share, 
equal to one-fourth of the entire claim, at the usual price 
of 50 per cent. of my finds. I immediately accepted the 
sition, and the next morning moved up to the 
ew Rush, accompanied by -my young friends, where the 
tent was pitched: on the outer edge of the camp, and the 
American flag was duly raised. The surveyor was 
punetually on hand, to divide the claim, and a coin tossed 
for the choice. The boys won, and making their selec- 
tion,- measured off one-half of it, to be worked by my- 
self. It took several days for January and myself 
to clear it of the rubbish, which had been thrown on it 
from the neighboring claims. We had to lug this in sacks 
neatly 200 yards. When it was finally ready for working 
I concluded to invest in a proper sieve, having hitherto 
worked with a common riddle. Paying £1 for a board 
20 feet long by 8 inches wide, I used the half of it to 
construct a frame, on which was stretched wire netting 
fine enough to catch a half-carat stone. I was just in 
the act of finishing it, when a young Englishman came 
along and inquired my price for making a similar frame; 
as he had the netting on hand, I asked him £1, which 
proved satisfactory, whereupon it was delivered inside of 
half an hour, and I calculated that the cost of my frame 
was nil, and augured that my luck had changed sud- 
denly to up-grade. Putting a couple of wheelbarrow- 
like handles to one end of my sieve, and sawing a couple 
of notches in the bottom of the sides at the other end, I 
figured, by planting a couple of stakes with a bit of raw- 
hide loosely strung between them, to insert the hide into 
the notches, and working back and forth with the handles, 
save a deal of back-breaking labor. The first test proved 
that my conjecture was correct, and in comparatively a 
short time my idea was in general use throughout the 
diggings. . 

It was not long before it was discovered that the 
New Rush mine was surrounded by a well-defined reef, 
and all who had located their claims outside of it drew 
blanks in the diamond lottery. Consequently, they were 
abandoned for mining purposes, but immediately reoccu- 
pied for sifting and sorting by parties working on the 
inner side of the reef. As every one had to leave 7 feet 
6 inches of the fronts of their claims for roads, there were 
wagon or cart ways 15 feet wide, crossing the mine regu- 
larly at a little less than 50 feet apart. As I had not 
sufhicient capital to invest in a cart and pair of mules, I 
selected a spot on the outside of the reef for sifting 
and sorting, to which all the dirt had to be’ carried in 
sacks on our backs, as hundreds of others were doing. 
We had been working in this way for several days, when 
one morning, just as we were beginning to sift and 
sort, one of the youngsters said to me: 

“Dad, I’ll bet you a cigar that you don’t find a diamond 
to-day.” 

“Done, my boy.” 

The words had scarcely passed my lips when a sparkler 
rolled out on my sorting rd which made me catch my 
breath. After gazing at it for a few seconds, I said: 
“Charley, I’ve won your cigar.” 

“Oh, that’s too thin, Dad!” 

“Very well! If I’ve found a diamond, can I have it 
without paying rental ?” 

This made him rise up and look over my shoulder, and 
catching sight of the diamond, he attempted to snatch it 
up, but I was too quick for him, and in a twinkling it 
was in my mouth. In less than an hour afterward, it had 
been weighed and sold, turning the scales at 113% carats 
and ene me £180, one-half of which I had to pass over 
for rental, but the remaining £90 jingling in'my pocket 
made me feel quite opulent, and I indulged in some pleasant 
anticipations of additional good luck in my little 31 feet by 
7 feet 9 inch bit of rented ground. From that date for- 
ward I made it a rule to sell my diamonds as fast as I 
found them, reasoning that so long as I held the ones 
I could not compute my wealth, but so soon as I had 
the sovereigns in hand, there was no difficulty in figuring 
my financial status. For some time after the opening of 
the mines, all diamonds were sold to speculators, who 
sent them to Cape Town, where they were sold at auc- 
tion to other speculators, who forwarded them to Europe. 

My faith in my wee bit of ground did not prove to be 
erroneous, as my finds kept running ahead of my ex- 
penses, and I was able to begin paying back to my friend 
the various amounts he had advanced, while I was fighting 
against th® frowns of fortune. I was anxious to have a 

r or two, but native labor was so very scarce and 
costly that it was some time before I determined to risk 
it. had been on the lookout for several days, when 
January came to me one morning with the information 
that he had given shelter during the night to a country- 
man, who had run away from his Boer. employer on ac- 
count of receiving a terrible thrashing for some trifling 
bungling. On calling him him up I saw that he bore 
the marks of severe punishment, and I took him inte my 
service from pure pity, and I never had occasion to re- 
gret it, as Giraffe proved to be one of the best and 
most trustworthy Kaffirs I ever employed. 

As time and our uck continued, the 
boys and myself determined to join three other country- 
men in forming a mess, instead of taking our meals at a 
tent restaurant, as we had been in the habit of doing. A 
Hindoo was hired to act as cook ,and in a short time our 
bill of fare was changed 


for the better, at a less cost than 
we pcceeneee to Sey. meee eee, eet ees 
coeaeerively <Sep, vegeta were scarce an 
Bak ere For instance, potatoes were worth £1 per 
bushel. Suddenly we became salad crazed, and I de- 
termined to try and produce the article, fresh and crisp. 


As ewry Saturday afternoon was a holiday in a 
ined to make it to the Kaffirs’ interest, both 
and financially, to work, instead of rémiaining idle. 

eft & piece of ground back of our tent, 30 by. $0 
had it surrounded by a ditch and bank, the top of 
Was crowned with a hedge of dry thorn bushies, in 
ordef to keep out the goats, of which there were quite 
a number in camp. While this work was in progress, I 
wrote down to Natal and had some garden seeds mailed 
to me, and by the tinie they arrived my garden was 
thoroughly broken up and ready to receive them. I 
purchased.an old ale cask, knocked out one of the heads 
and wed it as a reservoir of all the slops, etc., which 
would have been tossed away. From this source was 
obtaimal enough moisture to keep the vegetables in fair 
condition, so that in comparatively a short period I had 
the only green spot of ground in the whole camp, and 
our m:ss enjoyed salads, radishes and occasional dishes 
of dwirf beans and peas. We had numerous visitors, 
especially on Sunday afternoons, who came simply to 
feast their eyes. Among them were several old navvies 
who w:re in hard luck, and at my suggestion, went down 
on the banks of the Modder River, where they could 
irrigate, and started small vegetable gardens, which proved 
cae genes than many diamond claims, as the first 
cucu 

other regetables in like proportion. 

Frank J. THOMPSON. 


Sam’s Boy.—XIV. 


School Days. 


Samay’s school education was like that of most Danvis 
boys of his generation got in the district school; taught 
in summer by a mistress; in winter, by some college 
student, who took this way of earning his tuition fees. 

As such Mr.-Horace Mumpson first came to teach a 
winter term in “Deestrict Thirteen,” or the “Hill Dees- 
tric’,” as well known by one title as the other. He re- 
turned the next winter and the next, and again after his 
gaan, instead of inning the study of what Solon 

urroughs called a “puffession.” Uncle Lisha explained 
this on the ground that “Mr. Mumpson wa’n’t mean- 
enough tu be a lawyer, nor tough enough tu be a darkter 
or a minister, and lufted for tu teach school.” At any- 
rate, he taught the same school term after term in the 
winter, until he became as regular a winter fixture of the 
battered old schoolhouse as its cracked and rusty old 
stove. The pale, soft-eyed, gentle-mannered young man 
was honored and respected by his pupils, though there 
was not a sixteen-year-old boy among them who could not 
throw him “arm’s len’th” or “‘side holt,” and he was such 





a favorite with the parents that each household in the - 


district counted the weeks till he should become a member 
of it in “boardin’ ’raoun’.” 

The summers brought changes and variety, when a 
female was employed on the base of economy. Sometimes 
it was a gaunt, sharp spinster, who was a “school marm” 
by profession or long habit of never doing anything else. 
She was always a zealous church member, and generally 
on the lookout for a bereaved deacon or class leader. 
Sometimes it was a fresh young girl who took this way 
to earn a little spending money or to help in the support 
of a large brood of younger children. 

Sammy was seven years old when, with his face freshly 
scrubbed and clothes uncomfortably new and clean, his 
mother led him unwillingly to school and put him in 


scharge of Miss Almira Skinner, a lady of — years’ 
a 


experience in life and school teaching, which had not 
sweetened her temper nor increased her love of children. 
By great good fortune he was assigned a seat from which 
he could reach the floor with his feet, and a desk that he 
could rest his new spelling book upon, and derived much 
satisfaction from scratching and carving various devices 
in addition to the countless ones it already bore. Huldah 
insinuated enough of her ample form into the space be- 
tween the desks to maintain an uneasy hold, while 
Sammy’s lesson of three-lettered words’ was given’ him 
and until his eyes wandered from it to watch the elfish 
tricks .of. Antoine’s numerous progeny making defiant 
grimaces and shaking their fists at the school mistress 
when her back was turned, and instantly fixing their black 
eyes demurely on their books when she eed them ; 
when his entranced gaze became held by the naughty 
pantomime, she violated the maternal instincts in with- 
holding reproof, and in slipping stealthily from the seat 
and out of doors. Then, with her heart smiting her for 
deserting her boy, she sped Lacey homeward. 

It was not long before Miss Skinner’s sharp eyes dis- 
covered Sammy’s neglect of his work, and she repri- 
manded him so sharply that it appalled him, being, as 
he supposed, in the presence of his mother. What 
might he expect when left to his own weak defense, and 
lo, when he might turn his head an instant from his 
book, she was gone! His heart sank from his body 
and left in its place the sickness of utter loneliness. The 
moment strength enough came back to his weak legs, 
without a thought of proprieties or consequences, he 
dashed wildly from his seat out of doors, and down the 
road at top speed, never heeding the imperative tattoo 
beat by Miss Skinner with her ferule on the shingles of 
the school-house wall, nor her shrill command, “Come 
back, this minute!’ 

On he went, like a wild bird escaped from a cage, nor 
ever checked his pace till, panting and sobbing, he burst 
into the shop and threw himself upon a pile of leather. 

“Why, good airth an’s seas, child alive! what is the 
*matter of you? I s’posed you was tu school!” the old 
shoemaker cried in great surprise. 

Sammy hung his head and made no answer. 

“I hope aour man hain’t been duin’ naughty an’ got 
a whippin’ the very fust day he ever went tu school, an’ 
in the mornin’ tew,” his old.friend inquired, with a 
shade of reproach in his tone. 

Sammy shook his head. 

. “Kinder lunsome, mebby?” 

The downcast head nodded. 

“But I thought his mammy went ‘long for tu wont 
him, an’ sorter smooth off the pee? 

“But she come off when I didn’t know it,” Sammy 
answered, coming to speech at last. “I was lookin’ at 
Mr. Antoine’s younguns cuttin’ up shines, an’ the school 


vers which they produced brought $1.25 each, and ° 


matm gi’ me a-scoldin’, an’ I couldn't help it: I hed 
tu come! Oh,-dear! I hate the plaguey ol’ school, an’ 
do’ want tu go!” The r boy broke down, sobbing 
so loudly that Uncle Lisha was afraid he would be 
heard in the: kitchen. 

“S-s-s-sh! They'll hear us a-talkin’ on in the other 
room!” he whispered, as audibly. “Le’s us sneak off 
‘fore they du. I wish ’t I hed me cut in here, but my 
shirt’s tol’able clean—put ’t on yist’day!” he remarked, 
inspecting the sleeves, as he slipped off his apron’ and 
drawing down his chin and the corners of his mouth in 
an odd grimace to assist him in getting a better view 
of his shirt front. Then carefully brushing his trousers 
and washing his hands as well as he could in the 
soaking tub, he put on his hat, and led Sammy out of 
doors, the little boy wondering silently what was to 
come of it; with a sickening dread in his heart of what 
7 be the import. 

hey took a roundabout way, as much out of sight of 
the kitchen as possible, till the road was reached, and 
then conversation was resumed. 

“Be you goin’ tu take me back there, Uncle Lisher?” 
Sammy ventured to ask in a quavering tone. 

“Why, yes, course I be! What would his folks say if 
they knowed he’d run away?” 

“T’m goin’ tu run furder nex’ time, an’ go tu sea on 
a ship, same as you tol’ me your brother did. You see 
“T don’t!” said Sammy, desperately. 

Ya git awful tired o’ runnin’ so fur,” Uncle Lisha 
said, 

“Did you uster haf tu go tu school?” Sammy asked. 

“In course. Everybody hes tu ’t can, or we wouldn’t 
know no more’n dumb beasts.” 

“They git along jes’ as well as folks.” 

“They can’t read no good books, nor write no letters 
tu one nuther.” 

“Did a lufter go, Uncle Lisher?” Sammy asked. 

“No I didn’t, more’s the pity,” the old man answered 
honestly. “Only for what fun I got aouten playin’ noons 
an’ re-cesses, an’ cuttin’ up in school time, not till the 
last winter fore I went tu larn my trade an’ couldn’t 
go a more. Then I duffed in like a good feller, an’ 
ufted tu.” 


“Did you ever run away, Uncle Lisher?” Sammy asked, 
anxiously. 

“More’n oncte, I’m feared I wa’n’t none tew good,” 
Uncle Lisha confessed. 

“An’ did you git licked .fust?” 

“Never missed on ’t, an’ as if that wa’n’t ’nough, I 
ketched it ag’in when I got hum. That was the fashion 
them days.” 

“You s’pose she'll lick me?” Sammy made out to ask. 

“Ym feared she’d ’most or tu. It’s turrible for tu 
cut an’ run the way you did,” said the old man, sorrow- 
fully, and poor Sammy’s thoughts were too busy with 
the approaching ordeal for further questions. 

“Mornin’, marm,” Uncle Lisha gave greeting, as he 
rapped on the casing of the open door. 

iss Skinner responded rather coldly, looking curi- 
ously at the elderly visitor, and glancing at his smali 
companion with a tightening of her thin lips. 

“We got took humsick sudden, so we cut stick for 
hum, but we’re shamed on’t naow, an’ begs pardon, 
marm, an’ won’t du so ag’in.” Uncle Lisha pushed 
Sammy gently before him, and made it plain to Miss 
Skinner in ae that he did not intend the apology 
to include himself. 


“He was a very naughty boy,” she remarked, with 

severity. 
_ “Yes, marm,” Uncle Lisha cheerfully admitted, “but 
it’s the fust time we ever went tu school, an’ everything’s 
kinder odd an’ mismated, which it bein’ the case an’ 
aour age bein’ only seven, goin’ on eight, we’re a-hopes- 
in’ you won’t pinch aour toes tew hard a-gittin’ broke 
+ kinder give the luther a chance tu stretch grad- 
wel.” 

Miss Skinner uttered a non-committat “M-m—hm,” 

and asked, “Be you the child’s payrent or guardeen?” 
She taught grammar to her more advanced pupils, but 
otherwise had little use for it. 
_ “Wal, no, marm, not any one. Me an’ my ol’ womern 
lives tu his father’s, an’ I shoemake for a livin’. My 
name is Lisher Paiggs, an’ if you was a-wantin’ any 
leetle job o’ tappin’ or patchin’ done, I’d be more’n 
praoud tu du it free-gratis-for-nothin’, seein’ you're 
aour schoolmarm.” : 

A keen, professional first glance had shown him that 
Miss Skinner’s footgear was in need of repair, and that 
frugality was one of her traits. 

“ “Thank you, Mr. Peggs,” she said, in a softer tone, 

I was a-considerin’ his youth, and don’t want to punish 
him too severe, but at the same time the’d be an end of 
all disciplyne if such breakin’ of rules wa’n’t punished 
some. 

“Sartinly, marm. We wa’n’t expectin’ not tu git 
punished some, but if you could git a tol’able fit wi’ 
suthin’ besides whippin’, we'd be turrible "bleeged tu 
ye, marm. 

“Samuel Timothy,” said she, in a judicial tone, after 
some consideration, “you'll take your spellin’ book an’ 
stand in the middle of the floor and study your lesson 
diligent twenty minutes, and you're tu stay in when the 
boys go aout.” 

_ With the delivery of the sentence she placed the book 
in his passive hand, and with the ferule indicated the 
lace where he was to stand, but his feet seemed power- 
ess to move to place him there. How could he ever 
stand there along for all those long minutes to be stared 
at 7 so many eyes! 

& ome, sit!” Miss Skinner commanded, sharply. 
“Sulkin’ won't help you a mite.” 

Beg your pardon, marm, it hain’t that; it’s ’cause 
we're bashf 1,” said Uncle Lisha, and with that’ took 
Sammy’s hand and led him to the center of the room, 
where, stooping beside him, his big waxy forefinger 
sticking on the page as it went slowly down the column, 
he helped him go through his lesson. 

C-a-t—cat!” he spelled in a gusty whisper, louder 
than the buzzing of a bumblebee in the window, and 
then eepleinehs “Jest any cat, Polly’s an’ the ol’ cat, 
an’ ol’ Tom, an’ the hul bilin’. Bomeby you'll come tu 
kitten, an’ it’s harder, for all it’s a leetle cat. D-o- gz, 
not aour Drive in partic’lar, nor a haoun’ dawg, but 
any sort on ‘em, an’ there you be ag’in; a leetle dog’s 
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harder tu spell ’an a big one. Cur’ous, hain’t it? Oh, 
I tell ye what, l’arnin’ is mighty interestin’!” 

If a scholar dared to giggle openly he was glowered 
upon so savagely that he was awed to silence and kept 
his eyes thereafter riveted as fixedly on his book as the 
culprit on his. Thus the old man lightened Sammy’s 
punishment, and at the same time made the others apply 
themselves more closely. 

When the little boy was permitted to take his seat 
Uncle Lisha got his stout short legs in alongside, and 
sat with him through the remaining study hours and 
the boisterous jolly recess of the boys. 

During that quarter hour of indoor quiet they studied 
the hieroglyphics of the desk and found among them 
Sam Lovel’s initials carved by his own hand fifteen 
years before, and Joseph Hill’s name in full, bearing an 
earlier date and evidence of his characteristic indecision, 
the foot of one “l” being turned to the right, the other 
to the left. “Solon Briggs, Annuis Dominos 1820,” 
whereat Uncle Lisha racked his brain to recall to mind 
a Danvis girl bearing the latter name. Sammy missed 
scarcely a word of his spelling lesson, and when for- 
tified at noon by a generous luncheon felt brave enough 
to undertake going through the afternoon alone. 

So, bidding him good-by and to be a good boy, and 
reminding Miss Skinner to send her shoes over to him 
next day, Uncle Lisha trudged home in time for,a late 
dinner with the plausible excuse that “he hed b’en on a 
taower for his health.” 

The summer of school that on its first day Sammy 
looked forward upon as an interminable season of tor- 


FOREST AND Si:.cAM. 


ventured to su t. 

“We'll see ’t-this one is,” said she, and began to lay 
on lustily. 

Sammy feigned the keenest suffering, writhing and 
howling so that when Miss Skinner desisted fromi sheer 
exhaustion, she felt that she had never- administered 
punishment -with more satisfaction to herself, while if 


she could have but known it, her victim as fully shared - 


her feeling. He hid his armour in a convenient hollow 
stump, and it served him again on more than one oc- 
casion. 

Winter brought good Mr. Mumpson to preside over a 
larger school, and it brought the robust outdoor sports 
of snow-balling, sliding and skating that made the fifteen 
minutes of recess impatiently waited for, the nooning 
an hour of concentrated delight, when the happy owners 
of skates rushed whooping to the nearest ice patch, 
others slid down hill on their homemade sleds, with 
runners sawn from natural crooks and beams fastened 
to them with wooden pins, or simpler sleds with board 
runners and jumpers made of barrel staves. Another 
rabble of yelling young savages assailed a fort of snow, 
defended by as noisy a band of warriors. The master 
was now with one company, now with another, each 
proud to have him with it for the prestige he gave, and 
the plucky spirit that dwelt: in so weak a body. Then 
there were the Saturday half-holidays that seemed long 
enough to do anything, almost everything, in, though 
they never did prove quite sufficient. 

If Sammy could spend this half day with his bosom 
friend Joseph Hill’s youngest son, Ben, he was satisfied. 
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At noon they had a daily picnic by the brookside over 
the tin pail of luncheon, yet did not long tarry over it, 
for there was a deal of playing to be done in that hour. 

In winter they were as close comrades. Sammy’s sh 
hauled the easier and slid down hill the faster when 
chubby little sister was on board, and without recogniz- 
ing it, he felt a sort of heroism in shielding her from the 
fierce pelting of the snow storm, or in carrying her across 
the brook running a flood in a January thaw. After the 
killing of the lynx he was quite in danger of believing 
himself a hero indeed. 

Sammy had a little sweetheart, as all boys do, though 
they never, never tell their love in words, even to the 
object of their affections. His was next to the youngest 
of Joseph Hill’s daughters, the only dark-haired and 
dark-eyed one of the brood, and pretty enough to steal 
the heart of any discriminating boy. He divided with 
her the big red Seek-no-further that was part of his noon 
dessert. olly had one to herself; he puzzled his La- 
mathematical brain more over her sums than his own; 
gave her a place on his sled between Polly and himself, 
when her brothers, who had contempt for girls in general 
and sisters in particular, begrudged her a seat on theirs; 
he brought her handfuls of Dutchman’s breeches and 
honeysuckles, and great green and white sheaves of 
moose flowers, and as a mark of special trust he showed 
her the rarest bird’s nests he found; and saved for her 
the choicest ambre-hued gum that he climbed the spruces 
to gather. There was a tacit understanding that when 
they were all grown up she and Sammy and Sis were to 
live together somewhere, when Sammy and Ben, who 
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ture proved not nearly so bad, in actual experience. He 
was not an ambitious scholar; the study of his lessons 
was an irksome task, from which his thoughts would 
always be wandering out to the blue sky, the green 
woods and the flashing brooks. 

Miss Almira Skinner was a strict disciplinarian, who 
seldom spared the rod and laid it on with no gentle 
hand. Once caught by her at their monkey tricks the 
Bissette children never repeated them. Sammy was 
not in danger of dying young through being too good, 
but merely a rough, noisy, mischievous boy, apt to play 
naughty pranks, yet too honest to escape punishment by 
lying. nce he achieved a triumph of invention in 
contriving to hold a long thorn between his naked first 
and second toes, so that he could secretly prod the boy 
who sat in front of him. The first—and last—was em- 
inently successful; it brought forth a yell from the sur- 
prised victim that started the whole school. Suspicion 
at once fell on Sammy. Miss Skinner charged him with 
the crime, and when he would not deny it, she sent 
him out for a rod suitable for his chastisement. As he 
carefully searched the grove behind the school-house, a 
smocoth-barked white birch caught his eye, and inspired 
him with a happy thought. On the instant he whipped 
out his jack-knife and peeled off a sheet from the trunk, 
which was about the same diameter as his body and as 
long as from his neck to his hips. He made a pair of 
armholes in the upper part, slipped off coat and vest 
and put on this primitive armor next his shirt. He 
had barely time to replace his clothing, when the im- 

tient beat of the ferule summoned him to return. 

astily cutting the first stout switch at hand, and trim- 
ming as he ran; he presented himself for punishment. 

“Was you waitin’ for a switch tu grow?” Miss Skinner 
demanded, with sharp sarcasm. 

“No, marm,” he answered, meekly. 

“Well, if you was all this time a-looking for one you 
might have faound a better, I should think,” she said, 


exemining and testing the stick with critical eye and 


“They're most all used up, I guess, marm,” Satnmy 
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The next best use of it was to visit with Uncle Lisha, 
listening to tales of his adventures, his memorable Platts- 
burgh campaign, his journey to the far West, but most 
interesting perhaps in comparing their school experi- 
ences. 

Uncle Lisha’s school-house was built of logs, with a 
wide stone fireplace that made a great show of warming 
the big room, while the pupils in the far corners were 
half-frozen, the water pail quite so, and there was a 
continual clamor of appeal, “May I go t’ the fire?” 

Youngsters of Sammy’s years were seated on. rough 
slab benches, without desks, and their short legs sought 
in vain to reach the floor. Sammy counted himself 
fortunate in living in more luxurious times, though miss- 
ing the thrilling experience of crossing wolf tracks on 
his way to school. 

Though he continued to be an unambitious scholar 
when he came to study and heartily hated arithmetic, he 
liked geography a little better and history quite well 
for the stories, going to school grew less irksome as 
term after term Seat ey without bringing Miss Skinner. 

After two or three years Polly began going, and the 
renewal of their constant companionship was a great 
joy to both. What happy loitering along the road in 
pleasant weather, watching the minnows flashing like 
silver arrows shot into the black shadows of the bridge, 
er noting the coming of the swallows, and a little later 
the bobolinks, both faithful to date, almost to a day. 
Or in roadside fields they hunted for nests, just to know 
where they were—they rarely did know. where those of 
bobolink and meadowlark were ow hid. But there 
were flowers in plenty; great tufts of blue violets ready 
to be picked by handfuls, only to be beheaded by scores 
by these sanguinary little gamesters, who would “fight 
roosters” till they were conscience-smitten to behold 
the heaps of slain. After all, they were no crueller 
than botanists. Then there was the triumph of 
finding the first ripe strawberry, then of stringing a 
herdsgrass stalk full of them for the school ma’am, if on 
the way to school, for mother or Aunt Jerusha if homie- 
ward bound; and later, gathering a for supper. 


were to be the nearest neighbors, would do nothing 
but hunt, trap or fish, while the women kept house, an 
arrangement quite satisfactory to all. 

Alas! that it must be told. Sammy was fickle, and 
one summer made an Indian gift of his heart and be- 
stowed it upon a tall, willowy, pink-and-white school- 
mistress, ten years his senior. For her now were the 
flowers, the handfuls of strawberries, the raspberries 
gathered out of the thorny thickets of fence corners, and 
amber jewels of the spruce; and as they walked to and 
from school while she boarded at Sam’s; she squeezed 
his hand in hers, strong and long, yet very smooth, and 
he cast loving sheep’s eyes up under his hat brim at her 
smiling pink face. 

One Saturday forenoon a chipper young fellow came 
driving to the school-house in a spick and span new 
buggy, and Sammy’s heart was righteously torn with 
jealousy, when he saw her feed this odious fop with ber- 
ries he had given her that very morning, and the pair 
wagging their jaws in unison over the gum that was 
meast for no lips but hers. At noon they drove awa 
together, and the poor boy spent the urebchenen of halt. 
holidays. Sunday was no better, but on Monday the 
enchantress returned and beguiled him again with her 


es. 

In the fall when school was ended the spell was 
broken, for it came out that the pretty school ma’am was 
3 be married, and had been teaching to get her wedding 

nery, 

Sammy thirsted for the blood of that little fop and 
was sure for a week that he could never be Laas 
again, and was glad to have the family take notice that 
his appetite was poor, until Aunt Jerusha s 
“popple bark bitters.” The winter school begun, he 
fcund himself fonder of little M’ri’, and mortally afraid 
that she would pay him as he deserved for his faith- 
lessness, but his treatment had not changed her faithful, 
loving heart one jot. She behaved just as if nothing had 
happened and their life flowed on again in the old course. 

Row.anp E. Rosrnson, 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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IL—A Small Talk About Glaciers. 


Cuizr among the objects of interest:in Alaska are its 
stupendous glaciers: To more than one traveler the 
sight of these has made real for the first time all that he 
has read of the enormous. power of such-rivers of ice 
and the influence that they have exerted in earth sculp- 
ture. 

We are accustomed to think of the world as change- 
less, of the hills and mountains as immutable, and of earth 
and sea as being of all things the. most lasting. Yet 
in fact we know that this is not true, that’ all over the 





certain extent plastic; in other words, it can be made by 
pressure to take certain forms, as wax does, though of 
course it is not soft like wax. Dr. Kane speaks of a 
table of ice 8 feet thick and 20 wide, supported only at the 
sides, which in two months’ time, while the temperature 
-was constantly below the freezing point, became by its 
own “a so deeply bent that its center was depressed 
5 feet. y pressing ice through a round hole it may 
be made to take the shape of a long cylinder, or ice by 
pressure may be made to copy a seal or a mould. This 
being the case, we may understand how this great ice 
sheet moved forward. adapting itself to the inequalities of 
the land, filling up valleys, climbing mountain sides, over- 
topping them and then flowing down beyond them. The 
motion of the ice sheet was slow, but it was sure. It 
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' FACE OF MUIR GLACIER, WITH BERGS AFLOAT AND AGROUND. 


Photo by E. S. Curtis. 


world change is constantly taking place, that volcanoes 
spout out lava, increasing the size of mountains; 
that snow and water and frost are constantly tearing 
off or breaking away fragments of other mountains and 
carrying them down toward the plain; that the thunder- 
ing waves of the sea are continually breaking upon the 
shore, removing it in one place and adding to it in 
another; and that for the last few centuries man, with his 
axe and his grubbing hoe and his plow, is altering the 
face of the earth, enabling the rain and the brooks and 
the rivers to pick up and carry away the soil, which is at 
last transported to the ocean and tends to fill it up. In- 
stead of being permanent, therefore, the earth which we 
inhabit is unstable. The elements in their ceaseless 
action, the earthquake at intervals, and man during the 
short time that he has inhabited it are changing its surface 
continually. 


We know too that in very ancient times the face of the 
land which we inhabit was very different from what it 
is now. The mountains were higher, and so the valleys 
deeper. Great areas of the land, now mountain and plain, 
fertile farm, arid stock range, or peaks only traversed 
by the wild animals, were once the bottom of the salt 
sea. And in the earth or the rock over which we now 
pass are often seen the bones or shells of the marine 
animals which were born and lived and died and were 
covered up in these ancient times, to be seen by us to-day 
as stones which have the shape of animals. 

These high mountains have been cut down by the 
action of the elements; the valleys in part have been 
filled up, and this ancient sea bottom covered by soil 
which was once a part of the tops and sides of these 
mountains. This work has been going on for all time; 
it is going on to-day, and it will continue to go on until 
it is going on to-day, and it will continue to go on. 

One of the most potent agents of this denudation was 
ice, although the length of time during which this agent 
has acted is small by comparison with the age of the 
earth. Over much of this continent it has now almost 
ceased to act, yet in the furthest north it is still doing 
the work which once it did over the whole of the north- 
ern North America. 


That division of geological time in which mammals 
had their greatest development is called the tertiary 
period, And it was during the ages which immediately 
followed the close of that period that the whole northern 
North America was covered with an enormous ice sheet 
thousands of feet in thickness. Beneath this frozen mass 
were deeply buried the whole of British America, all 
of New England, a very large portion of the Middle 
States and much of the Rocky Mountains. In northern 
New England the upper surface of this ice sheet was at 
least 6,000 feet above the sea level, while it is estimated 
that still further north it was not less than 13,000 feet in 
thickness. This vast mass was not, as might be thought, 
at rest. Instead, it had a general slow, but more or less 
constant motion eet. This was the only direction 
in which it could move, because to the south the ice 
was constantly melting and disappearing, while’ to the 
north it was always firm and unyielding, and tendéd-con- 
stantly to. increase in thickness, and to push away a 
Roce of the mass in the direction of least resistance. 

his pressure was constant and ever increasing, and 
urged on by it, the ice sheet moved steadily southward, 
creeping up high mountain slopes, and then, when their 
summits were reached, overtopping them and pushing 
its way down on the other side. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that ice is to a 
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flowed onward slowly, as molasses would flow on a cold 
day, but better still, is the illustration employed by Prof. 
Dana, who says: “If stiff pitch be gradually dropped over 
a horizontal surface it will spread and continue to do so 
so long as the supply is kept up, and if that surface rises 
at an angle in one direction and there is no escape in the 
other, it will first fill the space tothe level ‘of the edge 
and then drop over and continue onward its flow. So 
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America’ it no longer exists, except that on some high 
mountairis and in the north, fragments of it are left in 
the ‘glaciers found there and in ice masses now covered 
with soil, which often bear luxuriant vegetation. Such 
remnants are found only in high northern latitudes or on 
lofty mountains, where the melting of the ice in summer 
does not greatly exceed the snow fall of winter. The 
grandest well-known glaciers of the temperate zone are 
those of Switzerland, but one must travel to the Arctic 
to witness the most stupendous exhibitions of their work. 

Glaciers are simply rivers of ice, of varying thickness 
and extent, having their origin above the level of the 
perpetual snows by which they are fed. Though in its 
origin a glacier consists merely of compacted snow, this 
snow, as it advances down the mountain side, is grad- 
ually changed by pressure into an ice-like mass, and as it 
reaches the point where there is alternate melting and 
freezing, it becomes true ice. The glacier tends con- 
stantly to move in the direction of the least resistance, 
and follows the inequalities of the ground, thus moving 
in a bed not unlike that of a river. Fet as the momentum 
of such an enormous mass is almost inconceivably great 
it acts as an enormous plow, which cuts a furrow both 
wide and deep. In its course, it scrapes away the surface 
soil and the loose stones, and reaches down to the bed 
rock, against which it continually grinds and wears itself 
away. In its course it picks up and carries away with it 
gravel, pebbles, boulders and sometimes great masses of 
rock, and these, whether torn away from the sides of its 
bed or dropping on the ice from overhanging cliffs, are 
likely at last to reach the bottom of the channel which it 
has made. Here they are rolled along, crushed beneath 
the mass of the ice against or into the rock over which 
it is passing, which is thus scratched and scored or has 
its irregularities of surface smoothed and planed off or 
sometimes is highly polished. In glacial regions such 
surfaces are frequently seen, as well as the smoothly 
rounded knolls of rock called sheep backs or roches 
moutonnees. Such surfaces exist over much of northern 
North America, though usually covered up by earth and 
vegetation. 

The debris carried along in and against the glacier is 
constantly being ground up like the grain between two 
mill stones, and the water of the stream formed by the 
melting ice is charged with this pulverized rock. Such 
streams therefore are milky in color, and can often be 
recognized by this character far away from their source. 
On either side of the glacier and at its lower end—if it 
does not reach the sea—and often in the middle of it, are 
great heaps or windrows of sand, gravel, stone and great 
rocks, which have been pushed before it or to one side 
by the ice mass as it travels along. These accumulations 
of glacial debris are called moraines, lateral, terminal or 
medial, according to their positions. 

Although a glacier is, in fact, a river of ice, it acts 
very differently from a river of water. Thus the cross 
profile of the stream valley is shaped like a V, while in 
the glacier valley the same profile is like a wide U. The 
curves of the stream’s course are irregular, sharply bend- 
ing from side to side, as any one may see who looks 
down from a height on the course of a river flowing 
through the valley. The curves of an ice river, on the 
other hand, are slow and sinuous, and the mass changes 
its direction very gradually. 


It was about noon when the ship entered the Muir 
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BURIED FOREST NEAR MUIR GLACIER. 


Photo by E. S. Curtis, 


glaciers, if the accumulation is adequate, may go across 
valleys and over elevated ridges.” 

It may be asked where did all this ice come from and 
how did it accumulate to the enormous thickness already 
named? The answer is simple: It is the accumulated 
excess of the precipitation of many ages over the annual 
melting. The ice of the great ice sheet of the glacial 
period was merely compacted snow, and the climatic 
conditions were such that each season more snow fell 
than was melted, and so the ice sheet grew. 

If the winter’s snow fall is ‘60 inches and the summer is 
so cool that of this snow but 50 inches melts, the ice 
upon which the snow falls will receive an annual increase 
of thickness to the amount of 10 inches of uncompacted 
snow, a very slight thickness. If the ice sheet to-day 
does not cover any considerable ‘portion of the country 
in which we live, it is because the summers are so long 
and warm that the snow and ice melt fast, and that for 
this reason the edge of the ice sheet has crept further 
and further to the north, so that now on the continent of 
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Inlet, and steamed along toward the great glacier at its 
head. Icebergs soon began to appear; at first small, 
later much larger. Some were pure white; others dirty; 
others white above where they were partially melted, and 
beneath a beautiful blue. The light falling through the 
ice gives this color, and it is reflected back from the 
water in the purest, most delicate sea green. 

The Muir Glacier, which we were now approaching, 
is rapidly receding. Twenty years ago its front stood 
two miles further down the bay than now, so that to-day 
ships sail up over nearly two miles of water, which was 
formerly occupied by the ice. The front of the tremend- 
ous glacier, which was the first that we had seen near 
at hand, is two miles wide and perhaps 200 feet in height. 
From its face great bergs break off at frequent intervals, 
and fall with a tremendous roar into the water below. They 
are deeply submerged, spring out of the water again, so 
as almost to clear it, go down again, and so rise and 
fall many times, and at last, after reeling and bobbing 
about on the surface find a point of equilibrium and slowly, 
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float away, to travel back and forth with wind and tide 
until they melt. As the water melts them below faster 
than air and sun do above, they are dangerous to ap-. 
proach in a small boat, since one can never tell when 
they will turn over and split in two. As they grow small 
first beneath the water there is often considerable over- 
hanging ice, which gives some indication of their age. 
The turning over of one of these bergs agitates the 
water, producing waves which may cause other bergs in 
the neighborhood to upset. 5 

While the party were near the Muir Glacier an im- 
mense mass fell irom its face, representing perhaps one- 
quarter the width of the glacier—that is to say, it was a 
mass. of ice half a mile wide and from 200 to 250 feet 
in height above the water. How thick it may have been 
no one can tell, When this fell the wave caused was 
tremendous, and obliged members of the party who were 
or. the beach to zun to higher ground to escape being 
washed away. As the mass fell it split into three great 
pieces, one of which floated off, the other two remaining 
grounded. One of these masses sprang back out of the 
water, nearly or quite to the height of the glacier. The 
roar of the fall was appalling. 

One day two of the party were close to the glacier 
in a canoe when a great mass of ice, coming apparently 
from under the glacier, shot up out of the water and 
raised a wave which nearly filled the canoe and ruined 
all their photographic plates. If they had not been ex- 
pert canoemen the two men would very likely have been 
upset and drowned, for in this ice cold water a man would 
not long survive. This mass of ice was so close to them 
that fragments of the berg fell all about them, and any 
one of these, if it had struck the canoe, would have 
wrecked it. The experience was one of great danger. 

From the midst of the Muir Glacier rises a huge 
nunatak or mountain of rock, a real island in the sea of 
ice. Many years ago, it is said, that only the point 
of this mountain was to be seen above the surface of the 
glacier, but now it is nearly 700 feet above. the ice; in 
other words, the glacier was then 500 feet thicker than 
now, and its slope of course much more steep. 

At various points on this glacier are found curious 
cones of ice, each capped by a number of hard quartz 
pebbles, spherical, or nearly so, and so smooth that they 
sometimes seem polished. Such pebbles have been 
ground in a glacial pothole, the softer rocks which were 
with them being ground to powder and carried away by 
the water, so that only the harder ones remain. The 
surface of the glacier gradually melts until the bottom 
of the pothole in which these pebbles lie is even with 
the top. Then the pebbles protect the ice immediately 
under them from the direct rays of the sun, and prevent 
it from melting, and as the surrounding surface melts 
they remain on this unmelted ice, which now forms a 
conical projection above the surface of the glacier, the 
top of the projection being what was formerly the bottom 
of the hole. 

Not far below the Muir Glacier, and on its west side, 
a stream has cut its way through an enormous mass of 
morainal detritus, carrying away the gravel and revealing 
the still standing tree trunks of a long buried forest. At 
first thought it might be imagined that the sweeping down 
by the glacier of the enormous mass of coarse gravel 
would have uprooted or broken off and overthrown the 
trees of this ancient forest, and that when again revealed 
by the cutting away of the drift, all its trunks would 
have been found prostrate. The reverse of this is true, 
however. While there are many fallen trunks, most of 
them are still standing, though usually broken off at a 
height of from 10 to 25 feet above the present level of the 
stream valley. This, of course, shows that the forest was 
not in the direct path of the glacier, but was to one side, 
and that at first the encroachment of the morainal drift 
on the standing forest was very gradual, and the process 
of covering it up very slow. The gravel of the moraine 
was pushed over little by little into and upon the area cov- 
ered by the forest, the glacier acting as a plow acts, and 
pushing out of its way and off to one side the loose ma- 
terial, which at length covered up the forest. Until the 
gravel had been deposited to_a very considerable thickness 
the moraine’s advance waS™n0t so rapid as to overwhelm 
the standing trees. Instead of that, as ,it was deposited 
about them gradually it soon became an absolute protec- 
tion to the trunks, at least to the height to which they were 
wholly covered. The details of the burial and subsequent 
uncovering of this forest will no doubt ultimately be told 
by the geologists and botanists of the expedition. 

The day after leaving Sitka the ship followed the coast, 
at first about twenty miles distant, but later it ran in 
much closer, in order to look at a great glacier which 
comes down from the Fairweather range to meet the 
eon and which on the coast survey chart is called La 

erouse. 


This glacier has a front three miles wide. Its northern 
half seems white and new, and to be moving, while the 
southern half appears old, dirty from melting, and 
dead. Under the new ice for almost the whole width of 
the front, old dirty ice can be seen, and the impression is 
gained that a new and active glacier is flowing over one 
that is old and dead. On either side.of the glacier’s front 
the beach shows, and it is apparent that the ice here is 
moving over the more or less level ground, and not 
through a channel that it has cut out. 

In one of the lifeboats a i landed through the 
surf, which was rather high, though not really bad, and 
in doing so got pretty well soaked by surf breaking be- 
hind the boat. A small skiff that was being towed was 
tossed about by a combing breaker and pounded on the 
beach so hard that one of its sides was split. 

From the moraine at the side of the glacier a portion 
of its surface could be seen, split in every conceivable 
direction, and broken up into a bristling mass of sharp 
pinnacles from 15 to 40 feet high, over which it would 
be impossible to pass. At one point at the side of the 
glacier was a deep cavern under the ice, green and blue, 
and dripping from a thousand points so much water as 
to feed a small stream that flowed from it. 

After an hour or two spent here, the party returned to 
the beach. It was determined that three men should go 
off in the skiff, to lighten the load of the ship’s boat. 
The surf was — without wy. but before the 
skiff had gone far it was seen that she leaked so that the 
men must return to the shore at once or sink. All 
prepared for a swim by removing their boots, but the 


beach, wag reached before the boat sank. Just as all 
hands were about to spring out and run the be- 
yondthe wayes, a breaker broke beneath the stern, li 
it high, struck the boat’s nose into the sand, and 


ceremoniously dumped. out the passengers, large 
boat was then launched with no more serious disaster 
than shipping a few barrels of water, and the ship was 
reachcd again without trouble. G. B. G\. 
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Fred Mather. 


PoucuKeepsizt, N. Y., Feb. 22.—Editor Forest and 


Stream: I have just received your issue of this week, and 
am pained beyond measure to learn of the death of ” 
old friend Fred Mather, and I now realize how fat 
can look back over my angling days. : 

Some forty years ago I knew Thaddeus C. Norris very 
well, and spent many hours with him, and if I feel in 
the mood some time I think I will write a short article 
stating how Peter H. Christie, Thaddeus C. Norris and 
I were interested in what I think was the first trout 
hatchery in this State, although Norris and I had no 
pecuniary interest. ‘ 

Christie hatched out the first trout in a little corn- 
shaker, and the next year adopted more modern methods, 
but the small fry pr-duced in that corn-shaker were 
hatched out a year in advance of the efforts made by 
Seth Green. 

Norris died years ago, and now Fred Mather is gone, 
and my old companions Fitch, Adams and Smedburgh, 
with whom I fished so often in the early sixties, are all 
dead, and the only persons living of those with whom I 
then fished are the Rev. Dr. Van Gieson, of this city, and 
Cornelius Van Brunt, of New York. 


J. S. Van CLEeer. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

It was with stupefying surprise and the deepest sor- 
row that I read in Forest anp Stream of the death of 
good, kind, jovial Major Mather. It is almost impos- 
sible to realize that the distressful news is true, and time 
only can bring a full realization. Heavy, indeed, is the 
loss of his entertaining and instructive contributions to 
the columns of Forest AND STREAM, and to the thousands 
who read them. But heavier, a thousandfold, is the per- 
sonal loss to those who have shot or fished with him, 
eaten at the same board with him, slept under the same 
roof with him, listened to his witty story and heard his 
jolly laugh and_ song. . ; 

I have cruised, camped, hunted and fished with different 
kinds of men, and liked most ‘of them; but, somehow, 
the ten days passed at Sachem’s Head, Conn., on a 
ducking trip, in the. company of Major Mather, in 
November, 1898, stand out pre-eminently the brightest of 
all camping or cruising days. And this can be directly 
attributed to the Major’s happy disposition to make a 
joke of everything. If it rained, it was a joke. If the 
wind blew and kicked up a nasty sea, and the drifting 
decoys snarled together, that was a joke, too. When it 
was bitter cold and the proprietor of the Sachem’s Head 
House said, “Gentlemen, I don’t like to see you go on 
those cold rocks to-day; there’s pneumonia there,” then 
the Major looked serious and told the man a funny story. 
Those were ten golden days of jollity—and days never to 
be forgotten. 

The reaper has-gathered one of the salt of the earth— 
the very choicest of the Forest AND Stream circle. And 
with his sorely afflicted family, all who knew him mourn, 
for to know him was, indeed, to love him. 

Wiuram H. Avis. 
Hicuwoop, Conn., Feb, 15. 


The Major’s Last Move. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

Your last issue contained a notice of the sudden and 
unexpected death of your long-time correspondent, Major 
Fred Mather. 

A letter from his wife dated Feb. 14 says: “My be- 
loved husband died at 2:15 this morning. Only ill a 
week to-day, I will lay him in the vault in Duluth for the 
present. It was his wish to be buried here.” __ 

A postal card from him dated Feb. 7 and received by 
me Feb. 10; says: “Yours with P. to Q. Kt’s 4 3 at 
hand, and I defy you with Bp.—K.—3d. - Expect to begin 

tting up ice to-morrow. Cold snap is over; winter 
Ce is better than summer; no hinsex to torment. Will 
write soon. Thanks for papers. Yours, F. M.” : 

We had been having a game of chess by mail all win- 
ter. I made the first move, and he the last. 

Tuesday — (Feb. 13) I wrote him a long letter, 
telling him of the death of a mutual friend, whose first 
name was Edmund, and who was very deaf. One early 
spring morning they were at the railroad station 
when the train came in, and the engine gave a terrific 
shriek. Mr. Mather turned to some one near him and 
said: “ nd says that is the first robin he has heard 
this spring.” It was one of his ready jokes, and it soon 
was passed around. In allusion to this, I wrote him: 
“Edmund will not hear the early spring robin, but let 
us hope that the birds of Paradise will make melody in 
his opened ears.” 

My letter was posted Feb. 14, and on the same day 
he died I buried his friend Edmund. 

On the following day I heard of his death, and the 
next day received a letter from Mrs. Mather. He must 
have been taken ill the very day he wrote me, but the 
wording of his postal shows no sign of approaching ill- 
ness. 

For twelve years we have been near neighbors, and he 
and his wife were my parishoners. I knew him very 
intimately, and in his serious mood better, perhaps, than 
almost any one else. 

He was a very earnest, honest and conscientious man. 
Had I been asked to name a man for a trust which re- 
quired absolute integrity, faithfulness and_incorrupti- 
bility, his name would have come to. my lips involun- 


tarily. ; 
H ness, his int humor, his felicitous story- 
teling. are amar to all Me tciende. | 


atience and courage and steadfastness went among 


un-.. 
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His contributions to practical fishiculture afe very vali- 
ably, and in this department he hada world-wide repu- 
tation, . 7 ‘ ; 
“Bishops to kings 3d” will always be associated in my. 
mind with the memory of my lamented friend. It was 
the “‘Major’s last move” and white resigns. E. F. B. 


~ Glatmral Gistory. 
The Boston Show. 


Boston, Feb. 26.—The Sportsmen’s Show is a grand 
success, The ing night brought out between 12,000 
and 15,000 associate members and invited guests. 
There was scarce an inch of standing room, and the re- 
served seats were all taken about as soon as they could be 
dealt out. The Four Hundred was there, in full dress, 
and this has pe the affair a start off that is being re- 
markably well followed. Everybody is pleased, and 
nothing but praise of the exhibition is d. Visitors are 
surprised at what has been done in the way of an exhibit 
of fish, game birds and animals; putting every other at- 
tempt of the kind considerably in the shade. Saturday 
drew 16,000 le through the doors of the big Me- 
chanics’ Buildi and everybody seemed to be pleased 
with ev ing except the crowd. To get reserved seats 
one had to form into line with the satisfaction of know- 
—— a hundred others were ahead of him. 

rom a fish and game standpoint, the show is most 
remarkable, although amateur sports in the artificial lake 
are a great attraction to the itude. The fisheries ex- 








hibit is one of the best fetaures. Under the 
one eo. ~e it gee bound, =F 
success, but in s ecli is 
former best efforts. Torte laces tanks are sndotied and 
placed AS eae See Oe he eilding, so that all 
of the front light shines through the inch-thick plate 
oa fronts, ing the fish in the best possible light. 
he tanks } several tons of water which is kept . 


constantly in motion, with two air pumps forcing air into 
the water in’a_manner that is proving a great success. 
Not a fish has been lost so far, and Mr. ding feels 
sure of no losses, till the deadly fungus, that always 
follows the bruises of transportation, gets in its work. 
The glass in front of each of the tanks is a dozen feet - 
long, by three feet wide. The front of the tanks is rustic - 
woodwork. The whole exhibit stretches.nearly 150 feet 
along the front of the-building. In the first tank are rain- 
bow trout, brook trout; yearlings, U. S. Fish Commis- 
sion. Second tank, Scotch trout, Atlantic salmon; yearl- 
ings, U. S. Fish Commission. Third tank, steelhead trout; 
arlings, U. S. Fish Commission. Fourth tank, Albino 
andlocked salmion; two years old, U. S. Fish Commis- 
sion, these fish attracting a great deal of attention. Fifth 
tank, landlocked salmon; two years old, U. S. Fish Com- 
mission, Sixth tank, gic tench (gold fish), green 
tench; three years old, U. S. Fish Commission. Seventh 
tank, large-mouth bass, U. S. Fish Commission; pickerel 
and cusk, N. H. Fish Commission. The fresh-water cusk 
are a great curiosity, and entirely new to most -visitors. 
Eighth tank, rainbow trout, Dublin trout, N. H. Fish 
Commision. Ninth tank, brook trout, from Diamond 
Pond, N. H., N. H. Fish Commission. These trout are 
most welcome to those who have fished the Diamond 
Ponds. Tenth tank, Lock Leven trout, from <a 
N. H., hatcheries, N. H. Fish Commission. Eleventh 
tank, arudenlous or golden trout, and landlocked salmon, 
from Sunapee , N. H., N. H. Fish Commission. 
Twelfth: tank, lake trout, from Newfound Lake, N. H., 
H. Fish Commission. These fish are very large, up to 
16 and 18 pounds, doubtless the largest game fish ever 
shown in captivity, yet they are apparently in the best 
condition. Generally,'the fish shown are large, though 
there is a good display of eggs and hatching fixtures, with 
fish in all stages of growth, from the youngster just 
hatched, with the sack still attached, up to the monsters in 
tank twelve. ; 

The Maine Fisheries exhibit is a good one, but.it does 
not attract the attention it would, were it in tanks next the 
light. It is a fish pond of good size, moss-bordered, in 
the middle of the building. In it are some 200 trout of 
varied sizes, and very beautiful. Just by the pond is a 
cage of five owls, from Merrymeeting Park, Brunswick, 
Me. Here are also two cages of mink, from the same 
park; curious little fellows, that excite considerable com- 
ment—most people exclaiming, “How small they are! 
How can they ever make mink capes from the skins of 
such little fellows?” A cage of muskrats from the same 
park is worthy of mention. But the white crow, in a 
cage with a couple of his shiny black fellows, is a singu- 
lar feature of the exhibit. This crow is also from Merry- 
meeting Park. There is no question about the scarcity of 
white crows, as well as white blackbirds, but this one is 
plainly genuine albino. 

The show of waterfowl, all game birds, is a striking 
feature of the exhibition. Here in very copious wire cages 
are green wing teal (Europe), blue wing teal, Gargane 
teal (Europe), gray bull, toy duck (Europe), brant, mal- 
lards, Mandarin ducks (China), widgeon (Europe). 
Canada geese, poachard (Europe), redhead canvasback. 
ya a” shovelers, Gadwall, sprig tail, black ducks, wood 


exhibit and make it a beautiful natural history collection. 
First in the ‘game animal exhibit, in the way of a 
decided curiosity, comes the little sable, clai to be 
So ee ee His head closely resembles a 
ini s body is longer, Hunters tell 
t fast disappearing from the back- 
of Maine, where they were formerly quite a 
in 
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to be fond of a red squirrels, partridges, and occa- 
sionally a fish. A pair of civet cats are shown; curious 
little fellows from North Africa, . re here, and 
there is a tree with a dozen raccoons iti it. They hang 
themselves up in the crotches of the limbs'to sleep, Hun- 
dreds of grey squirrels in a tree, with trees of ted squit- 
rels, take one down into the Maine woods in imagination. 
Then there is a tree of flying squirrels. : 

_ Of aets . lp bulls See eaten on at oo ag 
ing, expected to drop; there are deér an 
four moose from Merrymeeting Park, Brunswick, Me. 
A live caribou is also shown from the Province of Que- 
bec. A pair of poniy te agape goats, white and clean, 
are there. Mountain lions, a young cinnamon bear and a 
young grizzly bear are features of the show. All in all, 
there is more of natural history in the Boston Sports- 
men’s Show than has ever before been brought under 


one roof. I understand that the management is desirous’ 


of donating the animals to the Park Commissioners as the 
nucleus of a i 
be required only to provide suitable accommodations and 
make appropriations for maintaining the a. 





The New York Bird Plumage Bill. 


New York, Feb. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
view of the adverse comments which have appeared in 

our columns concerning the plumage bill introduced by 
Mr. Hallock, it may be of interest to know that at the 
last meeting of the New York Association for the Pro- 
tection of the measure was discussed and referred 
to a special committee. A meeting of this special commit- 
tee was held this afternoon at the office of Mr. J. C. 
O’Conor, the chairman, and the following amendments 
drawn by Mr. T. N. Cuthbert, counsel of the Association, 
were decided upon: To insert after the word “possessed” 
the words “for use or ornament, or for commercial pur- 
poses of any kind”; and after the words; “provisions of 
this act,” the words “or to the plumage, skins or any 
part of such birds lawfully possessed prior to the passage 
of this act.” These amendments would, we think, help the 
measure considerably, and tend to disarm the criticism 
which the bill in its original form naturally aroused. 

Rost, B. Lawrence, Sec’y. 


Game Bag and Gun, 
On Eastern Waters, 


THERE is a certain charm about shooting in a thickly 
settled région which one does not get anywhere else. 
The game is scarce and hard to circumvent, and when 
a pair or two of shy old black ducks are successfully 
brought to bag, the satisfaction is often greater than the 
killing of ten times the number in a more favorable 
locality. 

The season is late October. For two days a north- 
wester has been doing its best to remove the few remain- 
ing leaves, until at last the wind has died away and the 
evening is calm and wonderfully clear. It is likely to be 
the coldest night of the season, and we go to bed in the 
best of spirits, almost certain of a shot in the morning. 

It is just beginning to lighten a little as we close the 
farmhouse door behind us and emerge into the breath- 
less stillness of the early morning. The watch-dog 
ambles up, then wags. his tail, turns about and disap- 
pears in the gloom of the yard. How had the ground 
feels, and what a noise each leaf makes under our feet 
as we walk briskly toward the lake. f 

Long streaks of pink and gray appear in the east, but 
look closer and note that little speck against the sky as it 
glides downward across a bright band of orange light 
and drops lower and lower until it vanishes toward the 
lake. Ducks, twelve or fifteen at least, and we set our 
teeth and walk harder. 1 

Down toward the woods the path leads. Nothing has 
been heard save the distant crowing of sleepy cocks, but 
now a new sound greets us, the cheerful quacking of my 
faithful decoy ducks. 2 t 

We hasten into the pines and over a noiseless carpet 
of dry needles. How dark it is. A rustle in the brush 
and a faint streak of which shows we have waked a rabbit, 
and a belated flock of robbins make the air hum as they. 
spring from a birch tree above our yd 

ee creep out on to the point, sheltered on 








both sides walls of brush. Ahead of us is the stand 
and coops, and as we come in sight, a watchful old drake 
sees us and sends out a ringing call. Instantly a chorus 
of duck oe oo = = the — fills the —— air, 
and we wal y ahead, the coops and into the 
stand, knowing that no wild birds can hear us through 
all that racket. 

Remove your hat and peer between:the branches. Out 
there on the dark water float the bunches of wooden 
ducks, while in the shallow water along the beach the 
live decoys swim and quack. Count them all carefully. 
To the deft there is a flock of fourteen, where there 
should be but nine, and even as you look five silent shapes 
detach themselves from the rest and glide out in front 
without a ripple, and as if moved by some mysterious 


power. : 

Caution is now the word. Against the paling lean 
three grim sentinels; one an 8 gauge, one a 10 and one a 
Winchester pump. But do not reach so nervously: for 
your gun. It is always ready loaded, and moreover 


there is plenty: of time, for the game is still two gun- 





“hind us’ runs a 


garden. The city of Boston would 
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chimneys of the pumping stations, all loosing much_of 
their artificial a in the ec of early sunrise. Be- 

ind us tur igh oak bluff, the tree trunks just be- 
nning to catch the rosy eastern glow. A few teams are 

eard rumbling over frozen roads, and across the lake 
we mark a night-watchman trudging homeward, his 
lantern still lighted and swinging by this side. Slowly 
and solemnly comes the sound of the Wenham bell. Six 
times the message is sent out over the still water, and 
so oud it ‘sounds that you can scarcely believe the church 
is a mile away. 

All this time I am sweeping the lake with the glass, and 
at last I make out three little specks. They look as if 
they were drawing toward us. Yes, they are coming, as 
fast-as they can swim. But they are small ducks, and a 
moving like this we should certainly get a better shot. 

Ah, I thought so. There is the bunch we saw drop in 
earlier. They haven’t-noticed us yet, but we will see 
what we can do, 

Softly one after another of the flyers is lifted from the 
coop;,and sent sailing out over the line of ducks, which 
reply in a'deafening chorus. Some of them waddle 
back to the expected corn, and are again scaled. 

The small ducks, buffleheads they are, have approached 
to within 15 yards of the beach, and are resting in a 
little knot, their heads tucked under their feathers. It 
would be easy to kill all three with one barrel, but we 
must wait. 

The big bunch have made up their minds, and slowly, 
ever so slowly, they begin to push toward us. You would 
scarcely believe they were moving, but every time you 
look they are a bit closer. Unless the unforeseen occurs, 
as it sometimes does, we are pretty certain of a fine shot. 

They have reached a bunch of block decoys and stop, 
puzzled for a moment. Quickly hand me that little 
drake.- See! he has done the work, and watch how 
eagerly they follow him, as he swims toward the beach. 

ake the 10o-gauge and be very careful you do not 
show yourself. I will count three, and we must shoot 
together at exactly the same moment. Let them get as 
near as we want them, about 25 yards will be the most 
effective range for the open barrels of our big guns. I 
see you would pull now if I were not here to stop you, 
but above all things don’t get excited or we are sure to 
make a mess of things. 

One, two, hold! They have spread again, and we 
must wait for a better chance. One, two, three—we pull 
well together, and a deafening roar, a great splashing of 
ducks and a chorus of squawks from frightened decoys 
is the result. Lucky is the man who can single out his 
bird and kill with the left barrel. ‘I missed clean, and 
am too busy shooting at cripples with the pump gun to 
see what you are about. 

The. fusillade is over, and we count eight dead ducks. 
Two only have flown away, besides the three buffetheads, 
while one is swimming some 200 yards out. 

Slaughter, mere butchery, I hear some one say. But 
come with me and watch them, possibly four mornings, 
your eyes glued to sky and water, with nothing but a 
meager ruddy duck to reward your patience. Then, when 
the longed-for moment arrives, you will grasp your 
oor © esuge with as much pride as a quail shooter his 
ight 16. 

We have collected in all nine plump black ducks, fresh 
from their summer home, and with few exceptions as 
finely flavored as any bird that swims. 

You will scarcely believe that we have been in the 
stand two hours. Caane was in sight nearly all the time, 
and now that the excitement is over we remember that 
we are hungry, and shouldering our game tramp proudly 
back to breakfast. . O. Pxtiups. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Canvasbacks in Chicago. 


The outer basin of the Chicago Harbor is now full of 
reat flocks of ducks, among them many sprigs and mal- 
ards. Mostly these lake ducks are blue bills. This 
morning, as I was coming down town on the Illinois 
Central suburban train, I distinctly saw a long line of 
birds among the blue bills, whose outline in head and 
neck had a very peculiar look. They took wing, and I 
saw at once that they were genuine canvasbacks. This 
certainly settles all claims rival cities may have against 
Chicago. What other city has a Chicago River and also 
has canvasback ducks? 


Gulls in the River. 


By the way, speaking of the Chicago River, or, as we 
should call it, the new drainage canal, there appears to 
be some mystic change taking place in its waters. The 
gulls are now following its course in large flocks, whereas 
they formerly declined it with thanks. , 


The Breeding of Jacksnipe. 


Mr. Ruthven Deane, one of our most prominent West- 
ern naturalists, writes in a number of the Auk of the 
breeding of the jacksnipe at this latitude. He says that at 
English Lake club house, Ind., on Aug. 7, 1893, Mr. J. M. 
Mackay and friend killed sixty-nine jacks, and on one 
morning in late July, 1897, forty-two jacks were killed. 
These birds must have been local birds, as no migration 
takes place so early as those dates.. Mr. Deane cites 
discoveries of nests of jacksnipe by John Watson (as was 

rted in Forest AND STREAM at an earlier date), on 
aksawba Club grounds, April 24, 1808. A set of “ges 
was collected on the same grounds by G. F. Norcom. Mr. 
F. R. Bissell saw a snipe nest near Waukegan, IIl., April 


24, 1806 
As Canvasbacks Once Were. 


It is Mr. Deane, by the way, who sends me the fol- 
lowing letter from his friend, Mr. S. S. Foster: “I send 
copy of a letter from rnor Tompkins, of New 
York, to Gen. Macomb, of New York city, which I saw 
It is dated early in the century, and canvas- 
then.” The letter reads: 


“D. D. Tompxiws.” 
Let us hope the Governor got his birds and had the 
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For the Minnesota National Park. 


Tha Bloneer Press has the following good news about 
the Minnesota National Park: 


“MUNNEA.2UIs, Feb. 20—National Forest Park stock 
went up severa: points in public confidence to-day, as the 


result of the announcement that Mrs. Lydia Phillips 
Williams, president of the Minnesota Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Prof. Maria L. Sanford, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, are going to Washington .to take 
personal charge of the interests of the project. These in- 
fluential and enthusiastic women left to-night over the 
Burlington. Prof. Sanford will remain about two weeks, 
while Mrs, Williams’ stay will be prolonged into May, 
by which time it is hoped the interests of the bill may 
be safe to leave.” 4 

These ladies will be well received in Washington, and 
they are there upon a dignified and important mission. 


“The Rescue of Helen ” 


Speaking of the Minnesota National Park movement, 
one is pleasantly obliged to bring into memory the unique 
tour of last October made by the Congressional party into 
upper Minnesota. It was said at the time that some 
better record should be made of that expedition than the 
bald newspaper stories. Here, then, is that record, most 
felicitously and handsomely done, in the form of the “Res- 
cue of Helen,” as fine a specimen of book craft as the 
famous Roycrofters of East Aurora, Y., ever turned 
out, soft and velvety to touch of hand and touch of eye. 
This little work, telling how certain knights of old did 
make rescue of the little lake known and baptised as 
“Helen,” is beautifully done, and makes a souvenir which 
methinks will be jealously guarded by every one who was 
upon that journey, or had part in the quest. It is said 
for Col. Cooper that this work was done by his “Armour 
bearers” (Messrs. J. A. Campbell, Everett Sisson, H. 
Williams, of Chicago, and Mr. Elbert Hubbard. of East 
Aurora, N. Y.). The armour bearers have certainly done 
their part faithfully and well. 


Got Geese with a Rifle. 


Mr. J. N. Sterling, of Dixon, IIl., has this winter killed 
forty-nine wild geese with a .25-25 rifle, using nitro pow- 
der, getting all the birds along the open water in the Rock 
River at that point. He says that he often got one as the 
birds were sitting, and one out of the flock as they rose. 
This statement comes from a gentleman just in from 
Dixon, and is reliable. 

Wild geese have appeared in Lake Michigan along our 
north shore drive territory and near Evanston, our north- 
ern suburb. It is no doubt time for Mr. Townsend Smith, 
who does a good business with these birds each spring, to 
get out his gun. 


Sues the English Lake Club. 


Mr. Hall Green, postmaster at English Lake, Ind., 
brings suit this week against the English Lake Club, a 
body of Chicago gentlemen owning land which they use as 
a sporting preserve, at that point, which is on the Kanka- 
kee River. Green wants $10,000 for unlawful arrest as a 
trespasser on the grounds. Other suits have been brought 
against the club, and it seems much a matter of Tolleton 
troubles all over again. The Indiana soul seems not to 
love a legal game preserve. 


Gone South. 


Mr. C. C. Jones, of Sandwich, IIl., finding himself 
broken down in health by over work, had dropped every- 
thing and gone South. He writes from Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., on the Gulf Coast, that he is having a rather dismal 
time of it there for sport just now, all alone and a 
stranger, He contemplates a trip to the Rockies later. 


Gone to California. Z 


One of the best known sportsmen of Chicago is Charlie 
Mears,’ ‘an old-time member of Maksawba Club, and of 
great experiesce in fishing and shooting in our North 
woods. Mr. Mears has made money here in Chicago, but 
now he says he is going to leave this climate for one 
more congenial. He has put up a fine residence at Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,. and moved out there to live. He will be 
missed here by many friends. 


Death of Washakie, 


Old Washakie, chief of the Shoshone Indians, is dead, at 
the age of ninety-three. Washakie was always the friend 
of the white men. He seems not to have been able to 
stop the butchering raids of his young men into the 
country below the National Park, but it does not appear 
that he ever encouraged them. His life ran back into 
times far different from these. 


Kabekona Club. 


Mr. H. G. McCartney, of this city, owner of the Kabe- 
kona Camp in Minnesota, which has been. patronized by 
many of our best sportsmen, says that there is a pos- 
sibility that this resort may this season be turned into a 
club and become a private institution. 

| E. Hovca. 
300 Boyce Burtp1ne, Chicago, Ii. 


The Guinea Fowl as Game. 


Puerto Principz, Cuba, Feb. 8—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Mr. Robt. B. White asks regarding the guinea 
fowl as a game bird. In Cuba the guinea fowl seem to 
have demonstrated their fitness for that purpose them- 
selves, as they are abundant as game all over the province. 
I suppose that, of course, they have descended from 
domesticated guinea fowl, but to-day they are entirely 
wild and make excellent game. There is but one objec- 
tion to them, and this is that they frequent localities 
where the grass is so thick and tall—called guinea grass, 
very likely on their account—that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to find a dead or wounded bird, even with a Good 
dog, and without the good dog it is next to impossible. 
Of course, this objection would not be serious in the 
United States, as such tall grass does not grow there to 
any considerable extent; and from my experience with 
them in this island, I believe the ment of propagat- 
sag stent as game in the United States worth the 

a We. F Fun, 2 
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Georgia Dove Shooting. 


At the height of the season, in midwinter ,a number of 
hunters agree on the time and locality fos the shooting. 
The place selected is some open space near Tivoli, care- 
fully baited with grain. The doves are quick to scent, for 
at this time of year they find little to feed on in the bare 
fields, and flock from all sides to this plentiful supply of 
corn and oats. hen they have covered the ground in 
large numbers the hunters, with a full equipment of shells, 
come on the scene at the appointed time and begin opera- 
tions. Stealthily approaching, they gradually surround 
the field in a large circle. When every man is stationed, 
some one shoots in the air, the birds fly up from the 

round, and volley after volley is poured from the breech- 
oaders into the ranks of the bewildered doves, which in- 
stead of trying to escape, seem to be so dazed that they 
fly in mad circles directly overhead. 

A problem at these dove shoots is, what shall be done 
with so much game? Such a large number of sportsmen, 
even if they are but fair shots and shoot at random, can 
count up many birds at a day’s end. In most cases each 
man eats and gives to friends what he can, and the rest are 
often sent to some institution where the inmates are glad 
enough to taste such a delicacy. But such wholesale 
slaughter of birds that are becoming fewer and fewer 
every year is causing much anxiety among the true lovers 
of sport. To be sure, the State has its game laws which 
prohibit the destruction of game between March and 
September, but no provision is made against what might 
be called the dove syndicates, which do so much execu- 
tion in the regular season. While no act has been passed 
as yet to prohibit this practice, prominent sportsmen are 
unanimous in condemning it, and have formed associations 
to do all in their power to stop it. In time doves bid fair 
to share the fate of the wild turkey and wild pigeon, that 
used to be so plentiful in the South. Occasionally, even 
now, you may hear of a wild turkey hunt or of a flock 
of pigeons, but in Georgia, at any rate, they are almost 
as scarce as the buffalo at Bronx Park.—New York Even- 
ing Post. 


Farmers and Sportsmen. 


Dansury, Conn., Feb. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I must beg your kind indulgence for a few more lines on a 
pretty well-thrashed-out subject. I seem to have stepped 
on somebody's toes pretty hard by bewailing the change 
(that is to come) between farmer and sportsmen. 

A Philadelphia gentleman gave me, and no doubt many 
others, a treat in propounding an able essay on farmers’ 
property rights; but how in the world he connects the 
same with the lines written by my humble pen, is a riddle 
to me, as neither I nor anybody else ever questioned such 
rights, especially in your columns? I have not the least 
doubt that the Philadelphia gentleman’s natural mental 
vision is very properly adjusted, etc., to meum et tuum, 
but many men I know of stayed poor because of it; for 
this adjustment works both ways. The whole article 
written by him is true enough as a defense for farmers 
combining, rights, etc., but is entirely out of place as an 
answer to my few lines. Nevertheless it confirms my 
view of the situation, that within a very short space of 
time a man of moderate means will not be able to indulge 
in the sport of hunting and fishing. i 0. 


. 


The Massachusetts Grouse. 


Boston, Feb. 17.—Isn’t it good to learn that that part 
of the Forest AND STREAM Platform is being put through 
in our Legislature—“Prohibit the sale of ruffed grouse.” 
It’s a grand step—and eventually we hope to carry through 
the entire Platform. Keep banging away at = 


Lamp-Sire Hlicherings. 


Those Old Stories. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your editorial concerning the bear story of long 
ago, you mention the bears which “came down from the 
mountains ari devoured the children who had mocked 
‘Go up, thou bald head.’” Brush the dust from the office 
Bible and turn to Kings II., 2:24. 

I am not a scholar, Hebrew or English, yet if “t-a-r-e” 
spells, or means, “devour,” I have learned something— 
new to me at least. As dear old Alva Dunning said to 
Fred Mather, “Don’t you put a meanin’ into my words 
that I didn’t mean,” so let me ask of you not to put a 
“sayin'” into the old Book that it doesn’t say. How 
hard it appears for us to forget the legends which the old 
book never taught. Ortn BEeLxnap. 








Editor Forest and Stream: 

Blessings on the head of the member of Forest AND 
STREAM family who first began to agitate the question of 
old stories and books. 

Youth looks forward, age looks backward. Some of 
us are on the line, looking both ways. The bear story 
that your boys have, for the past few weeks, so persistently 
besought you to tell, was to some of us, who heard it 
for the first time, a real treat. 

While old memories are stirred, please let me mapa 
the very vague recollections I have of a book in 
youth, the reading of which was both to my sure and 
profit, the name and author of which is entirely forgotten ; 
that I hope some of the boys of the late sixties and early 
seventies can recall and identify for me. 

It is the story of a strong, manly boy, in a family in a 
comparatively new country, who has ambitions to acquire 
an education. His family is poor, but he wins his way 
into some institution of learning, and works in a most 
interesting manner with head and hands. The only 
distinguishing points remembered are these: Many in- 
aT ane 


An escapade in which he paints a fellow aye 
9 deep blue-black with a compound, one part of which 


. 
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some silver .coin, dissolved in an acid, the use of which 
he decides.on only after a long ; ; in which 
poverty of his family on the one side, and his love of 
mischief and desire to humiliate an overbearing and pre- 
sumptious fellow, on the other, wage an interesting .con- 
test. .. 

This is a very slight clue, and I fear will not be 
sufficient to call to mind the excellent story, unless some 
of the “boys” have chanced to read the book in these 
later days, and can identify it. It is more than a quarter 
of a century since the book was read, and now it is my 
sincere desire to renew acquaintance with the manly 
young fellow whose career is narrated, provided any of 
the boys can take the slight clue offered and discover him 


for me. Lewis Hopkins, 


Around the Stove. 


“Can we bear this?”—Shakespeare. 

As a picture of comfort nothing could well exceed 
this little “Dutch” interior, with its shining, well-stocked 
bar, its-old-fashioned settle-bed, with the bearskin thrown 
over it, its stout, roomy armchairs, its collection of 
curious little prints, its neat window hangings, and last, 
by no means least, its great, round stove glowing with 
ieat. 

Around the latter sat three persons. The first, Jacob 
Kiimmelwasser, the proprietor, a ponderous man of forty- 
five or fifty, with a jolly. rubicund face. The second, Tim 
Mulcahy, a little lusty Irishman, with side whiskers and 
twinkling gray eyes, which bespoke his native humor. 
The third, Wirt Zaender, a native of those parts, of 
long and lanky build, and with an expression of mingled 
shrewdness and simplicity. 

The three men by an almost simultaneous movement 
drew closer to the stove; until they might almost have 
been said to embrace it. The cause of this movement 
would have been obvious to the reader had he been present 
and listened to the noises out of doors. 

It was indeed a wild night. From the northeast the 
gray squadrons of the blizzard had been let loose in all 
their untamed fierceness. Encountering the Kiimmel- 
wasser abode (which. stood apart at the side of a little 
pine grove), they cavorted and snorted around it, swish- 
ing the gables with their tails, kicked at the doors and 
windows, then jumped on the roof and whinnied down 
the chimney. Passing on, they were succeeded by others 
and still others, whose wild antics ever seemed to in- 
crease. 

“It’s a turrible night,” said Tim Mulcahy, “and re- 
minds me of the night I got lost on the mountains.” 

“How vas dot, Fim?” asked Mr. Kiimmelwasser. “I 
nefer heard nodtings about dot.” 

“It’s a subject I don’t like to refer to offen, for why 
it gives me the could shivers. Ghee! There, ye see 
I’ve got them now. Say. Jake, is that a bottle av Jamaicy 
rhum I see beyand there?” 

“Ya—somet ings fine.” 

“Suppose ye mix a little av it hot. Eh, Wirt—fwat do 
ye say?” 

Wirt smiled complacently in token of assent, and re- 
moved his beloved quid in anticipation of the still more 
beloved dram, 

The rum was mixed and passed around, and drunk by 
each after his own particular manner, but by all with 
every evidence of appreciation. 

“Ha!” exclaimed Tim, smacking his lips, “but that 
tasted good. Now I feel less like a man that was lost.” 

“More as if you founded vas—hem?” queried Mr. 
Kiimmelwasser. 

ns 7 ound dead?’ did ye say. ‘Brought to life,’ ye mane, 
man!” 

Mr. Kiimmelwasser aceepted the correction good- 
humoredly. 

Wirt Zaender said nothing, but his expression spoke 
volumes, as he restored his quid to his mouth. 

For awhile perfect silence reigned around the stove, as 
if the convives were giving the rum an opportunity to 
work, or were devoting all their attention to a living 
analysis of its workings. 

At length Mr. Kiimmelwasser said: 

“How about dot story, Tim?” 

Tim thus appealed to, heaved a sigh, and began as 
follows: 

“Tt’s a wondher t’ me I’m a live man this day, so it is. 
Indade, I sometimes shtop as I’m walkin’ along and ax 
meself: ‘Is this ye, Tim Mulcahy, or only yer ghost?’ 
I’ve hurd tell av min bein’ in tight places, but I niver yit 
hurd tell av a man—but I must’nt anticcypate, as they say 
in the story papers. 

“Well, to begin at the beginnin’: Ye see I was out 

mnin’ for bear and wandhered away up the mountains. 

*d been tould there was a big black spalpeen lurkin’ 
around near the two rocks, so there I wint. I was 
undher a disadvantage in havin’ no dog (Garryowen, the 
Jooh, was sick), but I thought I might get a chance shot, 
as they say. The day was fine, wid a nice bright sun, so 
I hung about—sittin’ here—shtandin’ there—but always 
on the alirt. Howsomedever, I got niver a sight av Bruin. 
The rogue’s ashleep, I thought, though I’d been tould 
he’d been seen prowlin’ in the day time. I was goin’ to 
give it up for a bad job, when I hurd a suddin crashin’ 
av bushes right ahead av me, so I got up in haste and 
made in that diriction. But afther pokin’ about for near an 
hour, I had me labor for me pains; nary a glimpse of fur 
could I get. ‘To the divil wid him!’ says I. ‘I'll go 
home.’ Asier said than done. For, ye see, while I was 
bint on me hunt a fog had come up un wnst f me, as 
I may say, and I couldn’t tell which way to take. Every 
minute it grew coulder and coulder, tall by and by it be- 
gan to snow. ‘I'm in for it!’ thinks I, but I didn’t give up, 


, says I, ‘ye’re lost, ye poor babe in the woods!’ 
ei eee eas ote Cemnang wevacnees Spuaed 
set was to be done? sat there for 


‘streams, or parts of streams, where I could fish 


I'd come down a 
shes re 
rom w od was a pile av rocks, 
growin’ purty thick about 

there,’ says I, ‘wid God's Weill, I 

some fir boughs and made me bed, thinkin’ it might be 
me last, for ye see, I was very low in i 

could and hunger. I 
fire, but the shticks was damp and 
somedever, I had a pull av the pipe, and this consholed me 
a bit. ‘Now,’ says I, ‘to bed. Little use in sittin’ up late 
here.’ Well, I threw meself. down and 
over me—the fir boughs, I mane. Thin I said a prayer 
and thried to ees But the could froze the shleep in 
me eyes. O, boys! but it was mortial could! All me 
jints grew shtiff, I lost me sinse ‘of feelin’ (so that I 
couldn’t tell whether I had lamb’s wool or a dale boord 
over me), me mind was shwimmin’ about as if in a 
throubled dhram. The last thing I remimber sayin’ or 
thinkin’ was: ‘Tim, me poor man, ye’re near ridy for 
the big box!’ Afther that I must have fell into a 
thrance. How long this lasted I don’t know, but I 
awoke from it feelin’ betther, and, exthraord’nary to re- 
late, almost warrum. As it was shtill dark I took no 
pains to invistigate, but closin’ me eyes ag in, fell into a 
sound shleep, and shlept as if I was in a feather bed, till 
mornin’. But whin I opened me eyes the sicond time— 
hivins! fwhat do yez suppose I saw?” 

“Vat?” “W’at?” exclaimed Mr. Kiimmelwasser and 
Wirt in a breath. 

“A big, black bear lyin’ right alongside av me! ’Twas 
the hate av him that kept the life in me. Well, me 
heart was in me mouth, to be sure, but I could have 
hugged that bear!” 

“You poot a knife in him insteat, I supposition?” said 
Mr. Kiimmelwasser. . 


“Fwhat! I'd as soon have put a knife in me own 
father. Jake Kimmelwasser,' you insult me. Do you 
think I have no feelin’s av gratitude? Fwhat! Kill the 


friend that saved me from bein’ turned into an iceberg! 
But ye said it widout thinkin’, I suppose, so I'll forgive ye. 
Well, to go on: Although I was just full up to the 
throat of gratitude toward me shaggy friend, I'll confess 
I was wishin’ meself a little further away from him. He 
was to all appearances shtill fast ashleep, so I thought I’d 
vinture on a move. Gettin’ up gintly, I crept away on all 
fours. Peepin’ back I see his majesty lift his head and | 
eye on me, but he never attimpted to folly, for, ye see, I 
wore me bearskin coat, and he thought I was wan av the ‘ 
family. Good Iuck and long life to him, anyway !” 

“T supposition he seen the femly likenesses in your face 
too, Tim?” said Mr. Kiimmelwasser, with a merry twinkle 
in his eyes. 

“He'd have seen it in your’s, Jake,” retorted Tim. 

Wirt Zaender smiled and took another chew of tobacco. 

F. Moonan. 


Sea and River Fishing. 
The Taylor System of Fly-Fishing. 


Denver, Colo., Feb. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In his “In the Pound Net” columns, page 113 of Forest 
AND STREAM for Feb. 10, Mr. Fred Mather uses the sub- 
head “Dry Fly-Fishing’ over a paragraph in which he 
gives and very justly criticizes the letter of one Nemo on 
Mr. Taylor’s system of fishing with the fly; and Mr. 
Hough, in treating of Mr. Taylor’s method, has used, 
more than once, I think, the name “semi-dry fly.” Now, 
I trust that Mr. Hough will not consider it unduly pre- 
sumptuous if I take exception to his use of the phrase 
“dry fly’ in connection with Mr. Taylor’s ingenious and 
remarkably successful system. 

“Dry fly-fishing” is a name coined in England at least 
fifteen years ago to particularize, and, in a measure, to 
describe, a mode of fly-fishing found best suited to the 
capture of the (relatively) large and abnormally shy 
trout of the south-country streams—streams as clear as 
gin, even when in spate from recent rains, abounding in 
bottom and mid-water food, but especially remarkably 
for the almost daily hatches of ephemeridz, which, with 
a few flies like the alder (Sialis lutaria) and grannom 
(Brachycentrus subnubiles), in their seasons, and the 
various sedges (Trichoptera), in the summer evenings, 
provide an amount of strictly surface food unequaled in 
quantity and continuous regularity of production any- 
where else in the world. On typical dry fly streams, like 
Test and Itchen, in Hampshire, one will hardly find any- 
where a riffle in the true sense of the word. In most 
reaches the depth of the water and the comparative slow- 
ness of the current leave the surface of the stream as 
smooth as glass, except for the action of the wind, which. 
for the perfection of dry fly-fishing, should not be strong 
enough to raise more than a wimple. Such, briefly, are 
conditions to meet which dry fly-fishing was devised and 
perfected. The metropolis, possibly the birthplace, of the 
art, is Winchester, on the Itchen, and on the Old Barge 
waters, just below the city, a spot hallowed by the foot- 
steps of Francis and of Marryat, I received my initiation 
into its mysteries. For some time I rented and fished a 
stretch of water beginning at the foot of the Old Barge 
and extending down as far as Shawford, and during: this 
Elysian period I did nothing but fish, superintend the 
care of my water and study the arcana of dry fly worship, 
especially in the classic books of Mr. Halford, the great 
authority, whose B ge acquaintance I had the pleas- 
ure of making at the Fly-Fishers’ Club in London. Wher- 
ever I have roamed flies suited for fly work have al- 
ways been part of my fishing outfit since that first June 
evening on the Old Barge, and whenever local conditions 
made it at all possible I have fished dry fly in preference 
to everything else—not always, nor even often, because 
it killed more fish, but because I enjoyed it more. In 
New Zealand and in this country I have hunted = those 

, even 
— elsewhere I ee could kill more fish and larger 
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.go up there you will see Taylor, and have a chance to 


sttidy a system of fly-fishing he has worked out—and that 
alone is worth the trip.” Then he gave me a genefal de- 
Scription of Mr. Taylor’s method, which, so far as I could 
remember, was a distinct novelty, and I left for Dudley, 
but, as it happened, without the remotest notion of Mr. 
Taylor’s personal appearance. Two days later I was 
working up stream with wet fly, a mile-or so below 
Dudley’s house, when a waving rod appeared over the 
bushes on a’point some little distance above, its wielder 
evidently coming down the stream. Instantly I stopped 
fishing and took such cover as afforded behind some 
bushes overhanging the water, from which coign of van- 
tage I proposed to take a few lessons. Men familiar with 
a stream, as I presumed the approaching fisherman to be, 
almost always have learned, and, when they fish alone, 
put in practice certain wrinkles they have found useful 
on that particular water, which wrinkles they are by no 
means always ready to impart to the first asker. These 
wrinkles I am always keen to learn, not so much with the 
idea of adopting them myself, unless they chance to fit 
in with the style of fishing I employ (and enjoy most), 
as because I would like to know, for the pleasure such 
knowledge brings, everything every fisherman knows, or 
thinks he knows, about the art and practice of angling. 
So, when it can be done, I observe first and ask afterward; 
and of my many observations on many streams, probably 
the most interesting of all was this one on the Prairie. 
If I had only known it, there was no need to play peek- 
a-boo in this case, for, when I stepped out, the fisherman, 
now not 20 yards above me, and on the same side of the 
stream, made no change in his fishing tactics. When he 
came to where I stood I said: ‘What sport, Mr. Taylor— 
for I presume you are Mr. Taylor, from Mr. Hough’s 
description of your way of fishing?” Nor did the little 
man in the big straw hat deny it. He was very courteous, 
even under the heavy fire of questions about the water, 
the fish, and especially about his method of fishing, which 
he was good enough to explain and demonstrate, show- 
ing then and whenever I met him afterward a friendly 
willingness to satisfy the desire for information and fur- 
ther the sport of a brother angler—all of which was the 
more pleasant, because one does not too often meet 
fishermen of Mr, Taylor’s generous candor. 

So I was fortunate enough to add to such a knowledge 
of the English system of dry-fishing as may have come 
from some years of experience and careful study, what is 
probably a very fair idea of Mr. Taylor’s system. Com- 
paring these two systems, and noting their many points 
of absolute divergence, I cannot help feeling that to cail 
Mr. Taylor’s system “dry fly-fishing,” as did Mr. Mather, 
or “semi-dry fly-fishing,” as has Mr. Hough, is (1) an 
injustice to Mr. Taylor, who has, I believe, discovered or 
invented (Nemo to the contrary notwithstanding), or, at 
any rate, promulgated, a distinct and valuable novelty in 
fly-fishing; (2) a needless and confusing misapplication 
of a phrase which, by priority of adoption and years of 
unquestioned use, means to every English and to a grow- 
ing number of American fishermen a system of fly-fishing 
almost wholly different to Mr. Taylor’s in its technical 
details, and absolutely different in its fundamental hy- 
pothesis. With regard to dry fly-fishing, I speak by the . 
card of my own experience, reinforced by thorough’ 
knowledge of Mr. Halford’s standard works on the sub- 
ject, which are all on my desk as I write. With regard 
to the Taylor System I speak always subject to correc- 
tion by Mr. Taylor himself. My sources of information 
I have already detailed. Moreover, I have from time to 
time, as the spirit moved me, practiced the Taylor Sys- 
tem with such measure of success as leads me to believe 
I cannot have very grossly mistaken the precepts and 
examples of its originator, To compare, now, the two 
systems and to show how they differ. 





The fundamental hypothesis of dry fly-fishing is: Given 
a rising fish—i. e., a fish in the act of feeding on flies float- 
ing on the surface of the water. Mr. Halford, in the 
second edition of “Floating Flies and How to Dress 
Them,” page 117, says: “To define dry fly-fishing, I 
should describe it as presenting to the rising fish the best 
possible imitation of the insect on which he is feeding in 
its natural position.” On page 118 he says: “The first 
point, viz., to find a fish rising at the winged insect, may 
not, at the first glance, appear difficult; but it is aston- 
ishing to how great a degree the success of the angler de- 
pends on his judgment in this particular respect.” In 
“Dry fly-fishing in Theory and Practice,” revised edi- 
tion (1899), pages 103-4, after describing likely places in 
which to look for rising fish, Mr. Halford says: “And 
some of the cleverest fishermen occasionally float a dry 
fly on spec over the best looking of such places, if even 
they fail to see a sign of a rise, knowing that if a fish is 
there, it must be in a position and ready and likely to 
take advantage of any unexpected treat provided for it. 
It is, however, questionable whether fishing on spec is 
not a mistake on a dry fly water, unless a fish be seen in 
position. As it is successful only in a small proportion 
of cases and tends to make the fish shy, it should be 
avoided by the unselfish fisherman.” One might go on 
indefinitely with further quotations to the same purport, 
but I think my rendition of the fundamental hypothesis 
of dry fly-fishing is sufficiently established by those al- 
ready cited. 





The fundamental hypothesis of the Taylor System is: 
Given a fish either feeding on mid-water or bottom food, 
or not feeding at all, whose location is only approximately 
known, or is only suspected (all of which might be 
summed up as: Given a likely spot for.a fish to be lying). 
Mr. Taylor would not, of course, hesitate to use his sys- 
tem on a rising fish, or on a fish which he actually saw 
at any given point in the water; but it is claimed for his 
system that all this is not essential to its success. Mr. 

aylor is especially successful at enticing a fish liying far 
under a log jam, or an overhanging bank, or under bushes 
which touch the water; and he fishes such places with 
especial care, if they are so situated as to be likely to 
harbor a trout. This, I must contend, makes his system 
fundamentally different to dry fly-fishing, and as radical 
a difference is notable in the manner of presenting the fly. 

In Mr. Halford’s “Dry Fly-Fishing,” before quoted, he 
says, on page’ 132: “If the first throw over a rising fish. 
before it has caught sight of the angler.or the reflected 
wave of his rod, is accurately-and delicately made, and if 
the fly floats in its natural position, without drag or curl 


in the gut, you will probably rise, atid possibly kill, the 
most hly educated trout or grayling in the clearest 
water, while the slightest mistake will as probably set the 
fish down for the next half hour.” “Drag” means any 
(even the slightest) ripple made on the surface by the fly 
as it floats down. Drag is usually caused by some ine- 
quality in the current affecting the cast or the line float- 
ing on it, and thus causing the fly to travel faster than or 
out of line with the direction of the water on which it 
floats. “Delicately” in the quotation means dropping the 
fly so lightly on the water that not the faintest suspicion 
of a ripple shall be made by its fall. Perfect delicacy and 
absence of drag as insisted throughout Mr. Halford’s 
books as a sine qua non to success. I have caught Itchen 
trout, and so, probably, has Mr. Halford, when my fly 
had quite a perceptible drag on, but they have always been 
small fish, and even those very, very seldom. And I 
have once in a great while had I[tchen trout rise to a ‘fly 
which was not delicately cast—generally during the even- 
ing rise at sedges, and generaly the fish came very short. 
Contrast this with the Taylor System, which I have heard 
both its originator and Mr. Hough call by the very apt 
name of “teazing.” Having selected that spot in the 
stream which he knows or believes contains a fish, the 
Taylor System practitioner lands his fly repeatedly, by 
successive casts made 2s quickly as. may be, on the water 
in the fish’s presumed or known vicinity, at the end of 
which preliminary he finally casts his fly a little above 
and lets it go well down past the spot he has been pre- 
viously hitting. The number of the preliminary casts may 
vary from three or four to eight or nine. No human 
skill could attain in these preliminary casts any thing like 
what Mr. Halford means by “delicacy,” nor is it neces- 
sary. Mr. Taylor uses and advises an amount of force 
which causes a very decided spat on the water. The fly 
in the final cast of the Taylor System is not, and need not 
be, dry in the sense Mr. Halford uses the word. It may 
(but need not of necessity) “float” in the dry fly sense, 
and its position (wings up, sideways or down) is of no 
moment. Mr. Halford warns against a “curl in the gut,” 
and his warning against “drag” presupposes that not only 
the cast, but a good many yards of line as well are float- 
ing on the water. In the Taylor System the fly alone 
should touch the water during the preliminary casts, 
though a few inches of gut do not much matter; and in 
the final cast only the fly and the gut should touch the 
water, though a little line as well will be by no means 
fatal to success. Mr. Taylor explains his preliminary 
casts as designed to attract the trout’s attention to the 
fly, to rouse his curiosity so that he may desire to make 
a closer investigation of its nature and (or) to excite his 
anger, so that he may attack it—“I tease him,” says Mr. 
Taylor. But the dry fly-fisherman’s whole idea is, avoid 
anything in the nature of “teasing.” The Taylor System 
works best with a very short line, but the dry fly-fisher- 
man does not want to get too close to his fish—12 yards 
is the ideal distance, and 25 can be handily negotiated un- 
der ordinary conditions. Mr. Taylor will stand up to his 
knees in the water and rise and kill a fish not 10 yards 
away from him, either directly across the stream, or even 
a little below where he stands. (His system will work 
equally well fished up, but, like the dry flv in this, it is 
hard to work straight down stream.) But “Dry Fly-Fish- 
ing,” page 133, says: “Suppose the angler catches sight 
of a fish rising fairly well (selecting for choice one under 
his own bank), the first problem is to get within throw- 
ing distance without betraying his presence. Starting at 
300 yards below, and keeping well back, so as not to 
scare other fish on your journey, crouch down as low as 
possible, and creep up, still in the crouching position, 
until within about 12 yards of the place.” 

The two systems demand that only one fly shall be used 
at a time, but there is a vast deal of difference in the flies 
used—a difference in size, in color (but some. few pat- 
terns are nearly identical), and in shape. A dry fly is 
made small to conform to the size of the natural insect 
(except in the case of the May fly, where both natural and 
artificial are rather large); it is made of such colored ma- 
terials as come closest to the tints of the natural it is in- 
tended to copy (except in a few such trout patterns as 
the governor and coachman, and such grayling flies as the 
tags and bumbles, which are “fancy” flies); and its shape 
is such that it will readily float, and, when floated in the 
proper position, will resemble the shape of the natural. 
Double, and sometimes treble, the ordinary amount of 
hackle is used, as hackle helps more than any other ma- 
terial employed to make the fly float. When wings are 
used, each wing is made of two pieces of feather, to give 
it strength. The wings are mostly tied on so as to stand 
upright, and separated from one another at the top, which 
assists in “cocking” the fly (making it land wings up on 
the water), and gives the Ay when floating a more lifelike 
look. The dry fly-fisherman begins by using the closest 
imitation he has of the fly on the water, mounting a fancy 
pattern in its stead only after several shades of the imita- 
‘jon have’ proved unsuccessful, 

The Taylor System calls for nothing more than such 
ordinary wet fly patterns as have been found to kill well. 
As is usual with wet flies, both here, and, generally, in 
lingland, these flies do not attempt to closely copy any 
natural insect in size, shape or color. Mr. Taylor, on 
beginning to fish a new stream, would either ask what 
flies had good local reputations, fished in the ordinary 
way, and mount one of these in a size suitable to the size 
and clearness of the stream and the probable size of the 
fish, or he would try several patterns he had found to 
kill well on other streams until he hit the right one. He 
kills all the fish he wants with a comparatively few flies— 
not, I think, over two dozen patterns in all; whereas, the 
average dry fly-fisherman carries with him to the river 
side from fifty to one hundred and fifty terns and 
variants of patterns. Mr. Halford, in “Dry Fly Entomol- 
ogy,” figures one hundred standard flies. 





I have tried to avoid any comparisons of merits between 
the Taylor System and the dry fly, because comparisons, 
crede Mrs..Malaprop, are always “odorous,” and in this 
case neither necessary nor possible. I am a dry fly de- 
votee (Had you-guessed it?), but I have killed fish in 
this country by the Taylor System when and where the 
dry fly had pulled up back of the flag, dead lame. I 
have fished the Taylor System in this country’ with 'suc- 
eess and hope to. try it again when I trade the duck gun 


for the fly rod this year and hit'the trail for Dudley's, but 


T honestly doubt if. it would work on Test or. Itchen, 


Each system is the better under conditions best suited 
to each, and just what those conditions are every fisher- 
man must find out for himself. I am glad I have both 
weapons in my angling battery—I shall be still more 
Pleased if I have made out to your satisfaction the case 

started to prove, and most pleased of all if you can 
secure the co-operation of your contributors to. give. Mr. 
Taylor the credit he deserves by teaching the angling 
public through your paper to call his discovery by his 
name—the Taylor System of fly-fishing. 

SILVER SEDGE. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Frank Forester. 


THE reference that I made to Frank Forester in a re- 
cent note in this column has caused my old friend Mr. 
Charles Hallock.to write me a letter, which I have pleas- 
ure in quoting in its entirety, as it is a warm tribute to a 
man to whom we owe much, and one who is at times 
criticised, as I believe, unfairly, by modern sportsmen, 
because they do not appear to understand fully the condi- 
tions which’ existed when Herbert was at the zenith of 
his fame as a writer upon sport. Mr. Hallock’s review 
of those conditions and his analysis of the man will be 
read with much interest: 

“Dear Cheney: I was very gftd to read your estimate 
of Frank Forester’s (Henry William Herbert’s) scientific 
work in ForEST AND STREAM of Feb. 10. It was dispas- 








*sionate and very just. As a sportsman and naturalist, 


Herbert was an advanced writer and observer for his 
period; and those who criticise adversely have had the 
advantage of fifty years of added knowledge and oppor- 
tunity for comparative study. It is impossible for such 
to detract from the credit and honor which belong to him 
by right of having earned them, because they are uni- 
versally admitted. He was certainly popular at a time 
when the literature of sport and natural history in this 
country was in what might be called its transition state. 
He was fully up with the times. His proficiency in wood- 
craft was remarkable; his wing shooting was new and 
marvelous, and his scientific knowledge quite beyond the 
comprehension of those who had not trained or studied. 
But Herbert’s English ideas and practice did not always 
meet and accord with American wants, as experience 
came in course of time to convince us. At the very hour 
when Herbert was at his zenith, and for the very reason 
that he had himself opened our eyes to the new educa- 
tion, our ideas began to expand. We came to think 
more, and contrive more, and invent .more for ourselves. 
American practices and progress began to assume the 
impress of the natural character. We gradually drew 
out of the English school of sport, or adapted its teach- 
ings to our changed conditions; while our species began 
to differentiate and our fishes, birds and animals appeared 
more and more dissimilar in size, traits, plumage and 
pelage as we began to know and compare them. 

“So, in due season, we came to manufacture our own 
guns and cartridges, and fishing rods and reels, and our 
own sportsmen, forsooth, as well as our sporting books 
and periodicals. Later, the Civil War made us still more 
self-reliant and independent, and stronger in our muscles 
and our hardihood; and hence it has come to pass that 
the writings of Herbert, whom I, with others, once re- 
garded as the embellishment of high art in the field and 
on the stream, are practically obsolete; and if Cheney and 
Hallock, or any other literary or scientific mugwumps, 
seem to thoughtless critics to be prosaic, or unpatriotic, 
or ungrateful in laying him on the shelf, why, that is the 
‘English of it,’ and nothing more. 

“And this is why I agree with the progressive writer of 
fifty years later, when he says that: 

“Frank Forester is entitled to much credit for arous- 
ing interest in fishing and shooting in this country. He 
was a graceful and interesting writer, but, at times, inac- 
curate. He wrote according to his corvictions from the 
best obtainable information of his day, and it is not for 
me to criticise him in the light of more recent investi- 
gations, for he was a pioneer in a comparatively new 
field in this country, and had not the means which exist 
at this day to determine species, and information which 
came to him was not always reliable from a scientific point 
of view.’ CHARLES HALLOCK.” 


Ice Fish Through the Ice. 


One evening last week I wrote a note about the ice fish 
of Lake Champlain, as the smelt is there called, saying 
that none had been taken, as the ice had not formed on 
that part of the lake where the fish are usuallycaught, and 
that they would not take the hook when fished for from 
a boat. The next morning after writing the note I was 
called suddenly to Lake Champlain, and spent Sunday at 
Port Henry. Friday the ice had frozen sufficiently hard 
for the fishermen to commence work on Saturday, and 
that evening there were ice fish to be had, and the next 
day my friend and host, Hon. Walter C. Witherbee, who, 
with local pride in the fish, insists that they are. ice fish 
and not smelts, had served at his table smelts from a 
Boston market ac one meal and ice fish from the lake at 
another. That the ice fish were immeasurably superior to 
the smelts goes without saying, for the first were green 
and fresh from the water the day before, and the last 
had been frozen and had come from Maine, perhaps, be- 
fore they came from Boston; but that the so-called ice 
fish are more delicate and sweeter of flavor and other- 
wise superior to the smelts thete can be but little doubt, 
and yet both are smelts, and identical in species, 

It is not difficult to explain why Lake Champlain ice 
fish are far better when cooked soon after they are taken 
from the water, than smelts that have been frozen and 
shipped a long distance; but it is most difficult to ex- 
plain why the ice fish will not bite one day, when the 
fisherman fishes from a boat in open water, and, two days 
later, will bite when the same fisherman, with the same 
tackle, fishes through a hole in the ice, It is not at all 
likely that the ice fish appear in the water only when the 
ice forms, for there is good reason for knowing that th 
are there before ice forms; but all agree that they’ wi 
not bite until ‘the ice covers the surface of the water. 
In speaking of ice-fish fishing last week, I forgot to say 
that when the fish run just under the ‘ice in schools’ they 
will take’a hook on which a bit of red — is a 
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= s FIELD TRIALS. 
‘ov, 18—Newton, N. C.—Eastern Field Trial Club's: twent 
second annual field ‘trials. S.C. ‘Bradley, Bec'y, Greenfield Hill, 


Nov, 13.—Chatham, Ont.—T 
ternational Field Trials Cat We Wel 


’ 


field trials of the In- 
» Hon. Sec’y. . 


New York Dog Show. 


Tue twenty-fourth annual dog show of the Westmin- 
ster Kennel Club was a record breaker in point of numt- 
bers, and probably was higher in the average quality 
than was any of its predecessors: The dates were Feb. 
20 to 2g, inclusive, Washington's Birthday as usual being 
included in the days fixed upon. 

The show was managed with great skill. Every part 
of it was kept neat and clean, and to those who know the 
executive ability necessary to manage the infinity of 
detail without friction, it was apparent that the super- 
ititendent, Mr. James Mortimer, managed the record- 
breaking show of this year with the sante ease and 
efficie which he has always displayed. ‘ 

Dr. H. Clay Glover, the well-known veterinary, had 
charge of the vanesetey welfare of the dogs, and aside 
from the ills incidetit from a high state of nervoustiess 
of a oF dogs, he reported a femarkable general good 
health o si cee as a whole. . 

The judges were: Miss A. H. Whittiey, Lancaster, 
Mass., St. Bernards. and Newfoundlands; Mr, Jamies A. 

wrence, of Columbus, O., Great Danes; Mr. R. For- 
_ syth Little, Jt.; New York, Russian wolfhounds anid grey- 
hounds ; jot J. M. Taylor, Rutherford, N. J., fox 
hounds, pointets, setters and Chesapeake Bay 
James Luckwell, Woodstock, Ont., Irish water, Chumber, 
field and cocker spaniels; Mr. Chas. D. Bernheimer, New 
York, poodian: r. Tyler Mofse, Boston, bull dogs; 

Mr. keley Wells, Boston, Boston terriers; Mr. E. D. 
Faulkner, New York, French bull dogs; Mr. A. J. Purin- 
ton, Waterbury, Conn., beagles; Mr. L. P. C. Astley, 
Southport, England, mastiffs, bloodhounds, deerhounds, 
retrievers, collies, old English sheep dogs, Dalmatians, 
all terriers except Boston terriers, dachshunds, pugs, 
Pomeranians, toy spaniels and miscellaneous. 

The total number of dogs entered was 1,516, though the 





ios ; Mr. 


total number of entries, from one dog being entered in 
two of more classes, ran the entries up much higher. 
Bloodhounds were ten in number, and averaged fairly 
good in quality. First prize in the open bitch class and 
special for the best bloodhound of either sex was won by 
eorge E. Finnigan’s Fanstina (Champion Bardolph— 
Bracken). Ripple Blucher won first in novice, open dogs 
and limit classes; in the limit class, Dr. Knox’s Imperial 
(Happy Valley—Keep’s Queen) was third. 
here were eight American fox hounds, and of these 
several showed an English outcross. In the open dog 
class, Bragdon was first, while in the corresponding class 
for bitches, Carmen won over her two competitors. 
Pointers were in good numbers and quality. Champion 
Lad of Kent, in good condition, won first in heavy 
. weights, and won the special for the best pointer, and 
also the special. for the best dog shown with two of his 
et. - . S. Mott’s kennel won..the special for the 
. breeder of the best four pointers. This was the Presi- 
dent’s Challenge Breeders’ Cup, value $200, presented by 
W. G. Brokaw, Esq. There were eight pointers, dogs and 
bitches, in the puppy classes, and they were of fair aver- 
age quality.. In the novice class,’ dogs, there were thir- 
teen. Mott Regent, first, has a, good body, legs and 
feet; he is somewhat heavy in ‘shoulders and coarse in 
head. Veer of Vent was.a good second, and third and 
reserve went to Ightfield Mentor and Marshdand Don, 
respectively, both owned by C. H. Mackay, whose Tele- 
gram won in the corresponding ‘class for bitches, twelve 
entries; May Hobson, narrow in head, was second, while 
third went to Fairview Folly, heavy in shoulders, ears 
set high; she had a good body, well ribbed. There were 
twelve entries in the limit class, dogs, under 55 pounds. 
First was won by King William, a good pointer, though 
he was a bit throaty and lig t in muzzle, ‘but 
he was well built otherwise. ir Frank, his ken- 
nel companion, took second; he is light in bone .and 
body and might be better ribbed. The limit class, bitches 
under 50 pounds, had eleven entries, and first was won 
by Fairview Meally, a good bitch with a somewhat plain 
head; second went to Lass o’ Yoko, light in bone, while 
third went to Telegram. Limit dogs, 55 pounds and over, 
had nine entries. Mott Regent, aforementioned, was 
first ; Prince’s Lad, coarse in head and heavy in shoulders, 
though mane good inter character, won second, 
third going to Veer of Vent. There were four entries 
in the ———— bitch class. Belle Westlake won 
first, Trixie II. second, and Vandalia II., a lodse built 
bitch, heavy in skull and pinched in muzzle, won third. 
n dogs, under 55 pounds, had seven entries: King 
illiam and Sir Frank won in a previous class; third 
went to Hempstead Jim, a commonplace pointer. Light 
weight bitches, open class, had five entries, and of these, a 
well-built bitch with a coarse head won first, second 
going to Fairview Meally, and third to Lady Lal, an 
ordinary good bitch. Fay Templeton was reserve. Heayy 
weight dogs, open class, had seven entries. Champion 
Lad of Kent, in good condition, took first, second and 
third poling to Mott Regent and Prince’s Lad, respectively. 
Sir Walter had reserve. There were six in the open class 
for bitches, 50 pounds and over, Champion Urada winning 
first, Belle Westlake second and Trixie II., third.. .Cham- 
pion Kent’s Kate, reserve. In the field trial class for 
dogs, Hempstead Jim was first and Ightfield Mentor was 
second. - Inthe winners’ class, dogs, Champion Lad of 
Kent todk the honor, with King William reserve. In the 
like ¢lass ‘for bitches, Champion Urada was first, Belle, 


Westlake reserve. George Mott’s team took first-in the 


ean class over C, H. Mackay's, W. Gould Brokaw’s and. 


Pointer Kennels’ team 
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"Wed won: the special for tne Best puppy. He was quite a 


to 
“took the. 
2 similar hopor for the best bitch Blue 


good puppy, though a shwx, light muzzle marred the 
synmmetry_of his head. Eagemark’s Glad, second, had a 
similar fault, while Bannez. third, was light built and 
plain in head. There were sx bitch puppies, and of these, 
Lady Washington, a symmetrical bitch, good in body, 
quarters, legs, feet, neck, vut somewhat light in muzzle, 
won first, while Meda and Marvel, both light in body 
and bone, took second and third. There were twenty- 
one’ dogs in the novice class First was won by Knight 
Errant, a well-built dog, gesd in development and sym- 
métry; he is a trifle heavy in flews and a bit of throati- 
ness, but these are trifles when compared to his general 
excellence. Heath Gladstone, a coarse-headed dog, took 
second, and third was won by Prince Rea, light in muzzle 
and short ribs; good back, quarters, shoulders and setter 
character. Novice bitches had twelve entries. Rosalind, 
first, might easily be better in head; Lady Jane Gray, 
second, and Blade’s Ruby were both good bitches. Limit, 
dogs, were twenty-two, and Knight Errant again was 
first; Selkirk Dan, plain in head, but sound and shapely 
in body, good in legs and feet, neck well set on good 
shoulders, won second, third going to Heath Gladstone, 
while reserve went to Montell. ash Antonio, a very 
sound, big dog, was vhce. There were eighteen bitches 
in the limit class. Selkirk Freda, a good bitch, though 
light in body, took first, Rosalind took second, and third 
was won by Lady. Washington II. Lady Jane Gray was 
resefve, Nine dogs faced the judge in the open class, and 
of these all but four had competed in previous classes. 
Cincinnatus Pride won easily, Selkirk Dan was second and 
Montell was third, reserve going to Dash Antonio. There 
were nirie in the open bitch class, and Selkitk Freda, Lady 
Washington II., and Albert’s Juno, were placed in the 
order named; the latter is narrow in skull, but good 
otherwise. Maid Marian was reserve. W. B. Wells’ 
dogs wofi in the team class. 

trish setters were in good numbers. O’Shaughnessey 
took first in novice dogs, eleven entries. He is quite a 
good sound dog; Lad, second, though somewhat coarse 
in head, is a good dog; Dick S. also is coarse in head. 
There were seven bitches in the limit class, and Miss 
Meta was first. She is quite a good bitch in every way, 
though light in color. Belle of Nelson was second, and 
Red Bud, good color, light built, was third. Limit, dogs, 
had six, O’Shaughnessey was again first; St. Michael, 
narrow in ftuzzle, was second, and Tuppenny, snipey and 
poor in head was third. There were five in the class for 
limit bitches. Red Bess II. won first; Red Rose LIL., plain 
in head, good back, body and color, took second; Miss 
Meta won third. In open dogs there were seven, and 
Lord Linsmore, first, in g condition and good im 
quality, was the best in his class; second went to a very 
superior dog, Ben Law; Fred Elcho was third, and 
O’Shaughnessey this time was reserve. Open bitches 
had eight entries. Red Rose III., Miss Meta and Blanche 
Finmore were placed in the order mentioned. 

The Gordon setter classes were not heavily filled. There 
were four novice dogs and six novice bitches. In dogs 
Lady Gordon’s Sport, first, was thin in flesh and his 
head was rather coarse, but he is well built and sym- 
metrical. There were four dogs in the open class, Doc, a 
well-known dog taking first, and Dell Noble in the corre- 
sponding bitch class winning first over five competitors. 

In the field trial class for English, Irish and Gordon 
setters, which has been placed in any public field trial in 
the United States or Canada, there were ten entries, 
namely, Cincinnatus Pride (first), Joe Cummings (sec- 
ond), Heath Gladstone (third), Dash Antonio, War Song, 
Lucy Rogers, Montell, Selkirk Milo, Selkirk Bretta and 
Marie’s ‘Sport. ° 

But one Chesapeake Bay dog was entered, Duchess, and 
she took first. It is to be regretted that this eminently 
useful: breed is suffered to remain in obscurity and 
neglect. 

There were three retrievers, all owned by C. H. Mac- 
kay, and they were placed in the following order: Scruton 
Belle, Alnwick Bonny and Blue Black. 

GREYHOUNDS.—Novice.—Dogs: Ist, R. Scoville’s Ticonderoga; 
2d,G. Parker’s Langley Squire; 3d, Pembrooke Kenne!s’ Pembrooke 
Silver, Bitches: Ist, Pembrooke Kennels’ Pembrooke Roquelle; 2d, 
A. Chasseaud’s Sister May of Maybrook; 3d, M. J. Sullivan’s 
Beauty. Limit—Dogs: 1st, San Gabriel Kennels’ Royal Fabric; 
2d, Robert Scoville’s Ticonderoga; 3d, Geo. A. Parker’s Langle 
Squire. Bitches: Ist, Pembrooke Kennels’ Gem’s Beauty; 2d, J. 
F. Denton’s Betsy; 3d, B. F. Lewis, Jr.’s, Francis Willard. Open 
Classes—Dogs: ist, San Gabriel Kennels’ Royal Fabric; 2d, Robert 
Scoville’s Ticonderoga; 3d, Geo. A. Parker’s Langley Squire. 
Winners.—Bitches: 1st, Pembrooke Kennels’ Gem’s Beauty; 2d, 
ite Denton’s Betsy; 3d, _B. F. Lewis, Jr.’s, Maid Marion. 
Vinners’ Class.—1st, Gem’s Beauty. Reserve, Betsy. 


FOXHOUNDS.—English.—No entries. American.—Open Class- 


ee ied: F. Hagan’s Bragdon; 2d, Harry Taylor’s Hanks 
jimewe ;, 3d, Dr. A. C. Heffinger’s Romance. eserve, J. Gibbs’ 
egal. Bitches: 1st, N. T. Harris’ Carmen; 2d, J. Gibbs’ Veracity; 
34, Harry Taylor’s Hank’s Merry Girl, 


POINTERS.—Puppies.—Dogs and _ Bitches: 1st, George 
Vesta of Kent; 2d and 3d, Geo. P. Hill’s Flash H. If. and 
Reuben, Jr. 1st, C. H, Mackay’s Mars Chan; 2d, S. Willett’s 
Willett’s ‘Carcret. Novice Classes.—Dogs; ist, Geo. S. Mott’s 
Mott Regent; 2d. S. C. Keim’s Veer of Kent; 3d and reserve, 
C. H. Mackay’s Ightfield Mentor and Marshland Don. Bitches: 
1st, C. H. Mackay’s Telegram; 2d, Geo. S. Mott’s May Hobson; 
3d, Wilcox & Daven s Fairview Polly. Limit.—Dogs under 
55lbs.: ist and 2d, Walton Ferguson, i. King William and 
Sir Frank; 3d, Wm. C. Root’s Tue of Kent. Reserve, C. H 
Mackajy’s Mars Chan. Bitches under 50lbs.; 1st Wilcox & Burtis’ 
Fairview Meally; 2d, R. A. Fairbarn’s Lass o’ Yoka; 3d, C. H. 
Mackay’s Telegram. Reserve, Geo. S. Mott’s May Hobson. Dogs 
S6lbs. and over: Ist and 2d, Geo. S. Mott’s Mott’s Regent and 


arvis’ 


Prince’s Lad; 3d, S. C. Keim’s Veer of Kent. Reserve, L. John- 
son’s Johnson’s Pa Bitches S0lbs. and over: ist, Westlake Pointer 
Kennels’ Belle Westlake; 2d, H. A. Colby’s Trixie II.; 3d, C. P. 


Wileox’s Vandalia II. O Classes.—Dogs under 5élbs.: Ist and 
2d, Walton Ferguson, Jr.’s, King William and Sir Frank; 3d, W. 
Heil’s Hempstead Jim. Reserve, H. W. Richardson, Jr.’s, Ros- 
well’s Bang. Bitches under Wibs.: Ist, Westlake Pointer Kennels’ 
Westlake Startle; 2d, Wilcox & Curtis’ Fairview Meally; 3d, W. 
Ferguson, Jr.’s aa Lal. Dogs 5élbs. and over: Ist, G. Jarvis’ 
champion Lad of Kent; 2d and 3d, G. S. Mott’s Mott’s Regent 
and Prince’s Lad. Reserve, W. G. Brokaw’s Sir Walter. . Bitches 
Slbs, and over: Ist and reserve, F. J. Lenoir’s champion Urada 
and. champion Kent’s Kate: 2d, Westlake Pointer Kennels’ Belle 
Westlake; 3d, H. A. Colby’s. Trixie LI.° Field Trial Class.—tist, 
W, Heil's Hempstead Jim; 2d, C. H. Mackay’s Ightfield Mentor. 
Winners’ Classes:—Dogs: ist, Lad of Kent. e, King Will- 
iam: “Bitches: Ist, Urada. Reserve, Belle Westlake. Team s.— 
Geo. S. Mott’s team. . 


ENGLISH . ERS.—Puppies.—Dogs: 1st, H. A. Belcher’s 
Ned; 2d, H’ L/ Walker's Edgemark’s Glad; 3d. A. W. Martin’s 
A.C. F Bitches A 








Petty Ley Classes.—Dogs: ist, F. G. Taylor's Knight 
Eran 2d, W. B. ee Selkirk Dan; 3d, S. E. Thurston’s Heath 
jadstone. Re’ -H. L. Keyes’ Montelle. Bitches: ist, W. B, 
Wells’ Selkirk 5 2d, Wm. S. Knott’s Rosalind; 3d, H. A 
Belcher’s Lady Washington II. Reserve, W. Predhomme & Co.'s 
Lady Jane Gray. Tmt Classes.—Dogs: Ist, F. G. Taylor's Knight 
Errant; 2d, B. Wells’ Selkirk Dan; 3d, S.-E. Thurston's’ Heath 
Gladstone. Reservé, H. L. Keyes’ Montell. Open C Dogs: 
ist, Edw. A. Burdette’s champion Cincinnatus Pride; 2d, W. B. 
Wells’ Selkirk Dan; 3d, H. L. Keyes’ Montell. Reserve, Eldred 
Kennels’ Dash Antonio. Bitches, Ist, W. B. Wells’ Selkir Freda; 
, H. A. Belcher’s Lady Washington; 34, Warwick Kennels 
Albert’s Juno. Reserve, H. Dyes aid Marion. 
Bitches: Ist, Selkirk Freda. Reserv: 
B. Wells’ team. 


IRISH SETTERS.—Novice Classes.—Dogs: Ist, Miss G. Ship- 
pen’s ae ee 2d, H. D. Ogden’s Lad; 3d, J. N. Sin 
nock’s Dick S. Reserve; B. L. Clement’s Iceberg. Bitches: Ist,- 
H. P. Kirby’s Miss Meta; 2d, F. P. Kernan’s Belle of Nelson; 3d. 
B. F. Lewis’ Red Bud. eserve, F. G. Goodridge’s Burton Judy. 
Limit Classes.—Dogs: Ist, Miss 6. Shippen’s O’Shaughnessey; 2d, 
G. Bell’s St. Michael; 3d. J. M. Claxton’s Tuppenny. _ Reserwe, 
P. F. O’Neil’s Hunter, Bitches: 1st, C. H. Snodgrass’ Red Bess 
II.; 2d, J. Lewis’ Red Rose III.; 3d, H. P. Kire *s Miss Meta.. 
Reserve, B. F. Lewis’ Red B Dogs: ist, J. S:. 
Wall’s Lord Linsmore; 2d, : A. Gale’s Ben Law; 3d). 
Dr. J. Stewart Lacock’s Fred Elcho. Reserve, O’Shaughnessey.- 
Bitches: 1st, J. Lewis’ Red Rose I1I.; 2d, H. P. Kirby’s Miss: 
Meta; 3d, J. W. —_ Blanche Finmore. Reserve, J. B. Blos- 
som’s Delphinne. Winners’ Class.—Dogs: 1st, Lord Linsmore. 
Reserve, n Law, Bitches: 1st, Red Bess II. Reserve, Red 
Rose III. 

GORDON SETTERS.—Novice Ciasses—Dogs: ist, W. L. 
Booth’s Lady Gordon’s. Sport; 2d, Mrs. C. R. Forbes’ Lad Noble; 
3d, M. A. Boetticher’s Jack M. B. Bitches: 1st, B. W. Andrews’ 
Wenonah; 2d, W. G. Kugler’s Winona Clinton; 3d, Luck Kennels’ 
{use. Reserve, A. Spratt’s y R. Limit Classes.—Dogs: Ist, 

. L. Booth’s Lady ordon’s Sport; 2d, J. B. Blossom’s Wallace; 
3d, Luck Kennels’ Heather Luck. Bitches: 1st, J. W. Graham’ 
Lady Gordon’s Rose; 2d, B. W. Andrews’ Wenonah; 3d, C. E. 
Squire’s Lassie. Reserve, L. P. Higgins’ Princess View. Open 
Classes.—Dogs: 1st, J. B. Blossom’s fre: 2d, W. L. Booth’s Lady 
Gordon’s Sport; 3d, T. M. Gollin’s Don B. Bitches: 1st, C. R: 
Taylor’s Dell Noble; 2d, J. W. Graham’s Lady Gordon’s Rose; 
3d, B. W. Andrews’ Wenonah. Reserve, C. E. Squires’ Lassie. 
Winners’ Class.—Dogs: Ist. . Reserve, Lady Gordon’s Sport. 
Bitches: 1st, Dell Noble, Reserve, Lady Gordon’s Rose. 

RETRIEVERS.—Open Class.—Dogs and Bitches: 1st, C. H. 
Mackay’s Scruton Belle; 2d, Alnwick Bonny; 3d, Blue Black. 

CHESAPEAKE BAY DOGS.—Open Class.—ist, Thos. J. Clap- 
pelear’s Duchess, 


eee en: Ist, Wharton Beagles’ Wharton's 
Lonsdale; 2d, G. F.: Reed’s Dan D.; ound Plain Beagles’ 
Fido. Reserve, Rock Ridge Yennels’ Rock Ridge Rock. Bitches: 
Ist, Rock Ridge Kennels’ Rock Ridge Blanche; 2d, Windholme 
Kennels’ Windholme’s Wanda. Novice Classes.—Dogs: Ist, Wind- 
holme Kennels’ Windholme’s Dalesman; 2d, Hempstead Beagles’ 
Foreman; 3d, Round Plain ee Rhymster. Reserve, Middle- 
sex Beagles’ Warrior. Bitches: lst, Hempstead Beagles’ Fearless ; 
2d, S. E. Thurston’s Belle of Mt. Vernon; 3d, Round Plain 
Beagles’ Rebellious. “Reserve, G. F. Reed’s Elta. Limit Class: 
(net exceeding 13in.).—Dogs: 1st, The Wharton Beagles’ Leader 
IIT.; 2d, Somerset Kennels’ Hector; 3d, Waldingfield Beagles” 
Orator. ’ Reserve, Windholme Kennels’ Windholme’s War Cry. 
Bitches: 1st, Hempstead Bea; 2d, S. E. Thurston's 
Belle of Mt. Vernon; 3d, Windholme Kennels’ Windhoime’s Daunt- 
less. Reserve, Wm. Saxby’s Fury. Limit Classes (over 13in. and 


‘i Winners’ Class.— 
e, Rosalind. Team Class, W. 


ud. Open Classes.— 
Chas, 


les’ Beatiful; 


not exceedin pita.) — Doge: Ist, Hempstead Beagles’ Primate; 
2d, Wm, Saxby’s Turpin; 3d, Hempstess Beagles’ Foreman. Re- 
serve, Windholme Kennels’ Windholme’s Litero!. Bitches: 1st, 
Hempstead Beagles’ Tragedy; 2d, Fearless; 3d, S. E. Thurston’: 
Topsy O. Reserve, G.,, F. 


Reed’s Nell R. Open Classes.— Dogs: 
1st, Hempstead —, Primate; 2d, Windholme Kennels’ Wind- 
holme’s Robino TII.; 3d, W. Saxby’s Turpin. Reserve, Hemp 
stead Beagles’ Foreman. Bitches: Ist, Rock Ridge Kennels’ Lucky 
L.; 2d, Hempstead Beagles’ Jrogedy and (3) Fearless. Reserve, 
S. E. Thurston’s Topsy O. Field Trial Class.—Dogs and Bitches: 
1st, Rock a Kennels’ Lucy L.; 2d, Hempstead Kennels’ Fea: 
less; 3d, G. F. Reed’s Nell R. Reserve, Whitemarsh Heagles’ 
imported Nimrod. Winners’ Ciass.—Dogs: Ist, Primate. Reserve, 
Windholme’s Robino II. Bitches: Ist, Lucy L. Reserve, Tragedy. 





Irish Setter Club. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 25.—The annual meeting of the 
Irish Setter Club of America was held at the Madison 
Square Garden, New York, on Tuesday, Feb. 20, at 4 
P. M. The president, Dr. G. G. Davis, in the chair. 
There were present Dr. G. G. Davis, Messrs. James B. 
Blossum, J. Stewart Lacock, B. L. Clements and Geo. Hl. 
Thomson, and by proxy, Miss G. Shippen, Mrs. Katherine 
Salisbury and laa, William Shippen and F. G. Good 


ridge. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap 
proved. The report of the treasurer, showing a balatice 
of $148.96, was read and approved. The report of the 
Bench Show Committee, showing an expenditure. of $6, 
was read and approved. The report of the Fieid Tria! 
Committee, showing expenditure of $10 for field trial 
prizes, leaving $40 of appropriation unexpended, was read 
and approved. 

Moved and seconded that the expenditure of $10 by 
the Bench Show Committee over last year’s appropria 
tion be approved. Carried. The club authorized. the 
payment of $20 to the Westminster Kennel Club and $10 
to New England Kennel Club shows of 1900. 

Moved and seconded that the club expend $50 for bench 
show and $50 for field trials during the ensuing year, tlic 
manner: of the distribution of same to be left to the 
Executive Committee. 

The following members were elected: Mr. Charles 
Wassman, Bellaire, O.; Mr. Charles H. Snodgrass. 
Youngstown, O. 

The following gentlemen were then elected to holi 
office during the ensuing year: President, Dr. G.G. 
Davis, Philadelphia; Vice-President, James.B. Blos:tuni, 
New York; Secretary and Treasurer; Geo. H. Thomson, 
Philadelphia. 

Executive Committee—William Shippen. F..G. Good 
ridge, Woodruff Sutton, Robt. H. McCurdy,: B.. L.. Cle 
ments, all of New York, and Dr. J. Stewart: Lacock, 
Allegheny, Pa. Geo. H, THomson, -Sec'y. 


American Spaniel Club Meeting. 


THE annual meeting of the Spaniel Club was held at 
Madison Square Garden on Feb. 21, 1900, The following 
members were present: Mr, H. K: Bloodgood, Dr. S; T- 
Bradbury, Mrs. S. T. Bradbury, Mrs. F. Henwood: 
Messrs. Geo. Douglas, Geo, Dunn, Geo. Greer, R: P. 
Keasbey, Wm. H. Churchman, E. M. Oldham, W. T. 
Payne, R. Richardson, Jr., Jesse Riggs, George Taylor, 
Marcel A. Viti and W. E. Warner. 

The president, Rowland P. renee in the chair. ‘ 
_ The Executive Committee report showed that the lead- 
ing shows ad the club’s classification as usual, and: 
asked a club ‘to officiate, and in many instatices: 
additional classes were opened. -During tie fiscal year: 
ne ee made at the different 
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Six silver d were given to the club dur- 
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two of his get, presented by Geo. Greer; the Saybrook 
cocker trophy, for best cocker other than black,-and the 


Saybrook trophy for best American-bred field spaniel — 


bitch, presented by Rowland Keasbey; the Mason size 
souvenir for the best cocker spaniel under 24 pounds, and 
the Mason front souvenir for the cocker with the best 
legs and feet, presented by Chas. H. Mason; the Midkiff 
trophy for the best cocker spaniel brood bitch and two of 
her produce, presented by Wm. T. Payne. 

Eight new members were added to the list. 

The balance on hand is $200, 

Club certificates commemorative of awards of chal- 
lenge prizes were mailed by the society to all members 
winning such prizes during the year. 

The matter of certain proposed amendments to the 
constitution and by-laws was brought before the meeting 
and unanimously carried, that it was the sense of the 
ows that these amendments were repugnant to the 
club. 

It was unanimously carried, that a committee of five be 
appoinied to draft a new cocker spaniel standard, to send 
a copy of their report to the members and report to the 
Executive Committee, and at the expiration of thirty 
days for the sending of the report to the members, the 
Executive Committee to have full power to act thereon 
and adopt the standard. 

The following Executive Committee was elected to 
serve for the ensuing year: Rowland P. Keasbey, S. T. 
Bradbury, Marcel H. Viti, H. K. Bloodgood, Wm. T. 
Payne, George Greer and Francis Henwood. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee, H. K. 
Bloodgood was elected president, to succeed Mr. Keasbey, 
who declined a re-election ; Geo. Greer, secretary, and Dr. 
S. T. Bradbury, treasurer. 


George Richards. 


A prtier letter from Mr. Frank Richards gives us the 
sad information that his brother, George Richards, the 
famous trainer and field trial handler, died at Sparta, 
Miss., on Feb. 19. He was the trainer for the Verona 
Kennels, of California, and cante East during the field 
trial season last year, to run some of their dogs in the 
trials. Quiet, unassuming, courteous and industrious, he 
won the friendship of all, and had the full confidence of 
his employers. In his profession he was of those who are 
at the head, whether skill, industry or fairness is con- 
sidered. 





Great Dane Club. 


New York, Feb. 24.—At the annual meeting of the 
Great Dane Club of America, held at the Garden Hotel 
on Feb. 22, the following officers were elected: Mr. J. 
Blackburn Miller, President; Mr. T. D. M. Cardeza, Vice- 
President; Mr. C. H. Mantler, Secretary and Treasurer; 
Mr. G. Muss-Arnolt, Delegate to the A. K. C. 

The Executive Committee to consist of the above officers 
and Messrs. J. A. P. Ramsdell, B. H. Stevenson and R. T. 
Harrison. C. H. Mantier, Sec’y. 


Points and Flushes. 


The premium list of the Kansas City Kennel Club’s 
third annual dog show, March 14 to 17, inclusive, can be 
obtained by applying to Mr. S. H. Slifer, superintendent, 
1604 Grand avenue, Kansas City, Mo. Entries close on 
March 7. 





Pachting. 


It is proposed by the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound 
to adopt the new rule of the Knockabout Association of 
Massachusetts for both raceabouts and knockabouts. The 
owners of these boats on the Sound will hold a meeting 
shortly to discuss the proposed rules, prior to their adop- 
tion by the Association at the March meeting. 





At a recent meeting the Quincy Y. C., of Quincy, Mass., 
decided by a vote of 47 to.7 to withdraw from the Yacht 
Racing Association of Massachusetts. This action has 
provoked a great deal of discussion, both among Bos- 
ton yachtsmen and in the Boston papers, 2 number of 
letters having appeared. The alleged reason for the with- 
drawal, that the Association had decided to award the 
championship percentage to yachts sailing over, is merely 
nominal, the real fact being that serious differences have 
arisen on several points between members of the Quincy 
Y.C. and the Association. Thus far in the published let- 
ters several club members have made statements which 
have been publicly denied over their’ signatures by dif- 
ferent officers of the Association. The question is largely 
a local one, which we are not in a position to discuss 
fairly on its merits, being unacquainted with all the facts; 
but we can see no good reason for the withdrawal of any 
club from the Association. 


The conditions of yachting about New York and Boston 
to-day are such that a union of the clubs is an absolute 
necessity for all but a few of the largest clubs, such as 


_ the New York, Larchmont, Atlantic and the Corinthian, 


of Marblehead, which are able to control a certain amount 
of racing without outside aid. Whatever its faults may 
be, the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts is already established 
and has the support of the majority of the clubs about 
Massachusetts Bay, and it has done much good work. 
If the action of the Quincy Y. C. were endorsed by any 
number of the other clubs, the Association would be de- 
stroyed and one of two conditions would prevail; either a 
new association would be formed or all concerted and 
harmonious action of the clubs would cease and there 
wuld be the same conflict of rules, dates, etc., as existed 
prior to the formation of the present organization.. As 
to a new association, there is no good reason why such 
should be any better than the present one; some im- 
provements might be made in the general constitution 
and some of the mistakes of the present Association might 
possibly be avoided ; but there is no reason to believe that 
the net result woul i 


id be in any. more’ satisfactory. 
"We can hardly believe that the present Association is 
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’ trade ready at hand if it can be handled 


so hopelessly bad that nothing can be done to improve 
it and the only course is to break it up without regard” 
to further consequences. It is a most di matter to 
organize a body of this kind on a proper basis and to 
conduct it catialectooily. in fact, in very few cases in this 
country or abroad has this been done for any length of 
time. To be of any use at all, such an organization must 
hold and exercise considerable authority; and yet it 
must not abuse this authority. Both the Massachusetts 
and the Sound associations are experiments, with little to 
guide them, and with strong opposition from various 
quarters, so that the work of their organizers and subse- 
quent officers has been by no means easy. We know as a 
tact that in both organizations one souree of trouble has 
been the apathy and lack of interest of both clubs and 
delegates ; the clubs either failing to elect good men or to 
instruct them as to their wishes; and the delegates either 
failing to attend the meetings or if present sitting around 
and taking no part in the proceedings. In such a case, 
which is no means a rare one, the entire work and 
responsibility are thrown on the officers and a few lead- 
ing members, who are in the end blamed by some one or 
other for everything they may do. 

It is quite possible that at times the officers attempt 
to run matters in their own way, without regard to the 
wishes of the majority; but the remedy for this lies 
entirely with the clubs. Let them select as delegates men 
who, whether yacht owners or not, are known to have 
ideas, and the power to express them, who will not on 
the one hand sit around without attempting to take part 
in the proceedings and on the other will not take up valu- 
able time in useless discussion and the exploitation of 
impossible schemes. If this matter is dealt with at the 
club meetings in the way that its importance warrants, 
there are very few clubs which cannot find the right 
kind of a representative, whose opinions will be listened 
to with respect even by those who disagree with them, 
and who will receive all the consideration which he de- 
serves from his fellow delegates. After a delegate is 
selected, let the club watch his work at the meetings, the 
members keeping themselves posted on all proposed legis- 
lation, discussing it among themselves and advising their 
delegate of their wishes. Work of this kind, beginning 
with the individual yacht owners, then in the club meet- 
ings and with the club delegate, and finally in the Asso- 
ciation meetings, will not only be effectual in restraining 
over-zealous officers, but will be of the greatest aid to 
those officers who are really working for the general 
good. 


Tue latest report as to future Cup matches is that Sir 
Thomas Lipton will visit New York next July, in com- 
pany with other officers of the Royal Ulster Y. C., and 
will tender a challenge for 1901. 


THE international cup of the Cercle de la Voile de 
Paris, to which attention is called by a correspondent, 
offers a chance of good sport at a small outlay to am- 
bitious American yachtsmen. The cup is raced for by a 
type of small yacht which has of late years been de- 
veloped to a high degree in this country, quite as much so 
as in France or England. We will be glad to obtain full 
particulars for any yachtsman who may be interested. As 
many Americans will visit Paris this year, the opportunity 
to secure some good racing as a part of the trip may tempt 
some one to challenge. 


AccorDING to a foreigu correspondent of the New York 
Times, “Mr. A. Weaver, commodore of the New York 
Y. C., is at present negotiating for the purchase of 10,000 
acres of land in Samoa, with the idea of establishing plan- 
tations of cocoa, vanilla and rubber.” It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that Mr. Weaver, whost proper initials are 
N. J., is not and never has been an officer of the New York 
Y. C., nor, in fact, of any American yacht club. Mr. 
Weaver is a speculator whose adventures have at times 
brought him into very close relationship with the courts. 
He was at one time a few years ago a member of the 
Atlantic Y. C., and he owns the schooner Norna, now on 
a cruise of a doubtful nature, to judge from the reports 
which reach New York from time to time. He has not 
been a member of the Atlantic °Y. C. for some time. 


Since her preliminary trials, which were publicly 
heralded as most successful, a great many rumors have 
been current about the radical defects of the new royal 
yacht, Victoria and Albert. Thus far no full and re- 
liable statement of the facts has been published, but it is 
now said that Queen Victoria has refused to go on board 
the vessel. It seems probable that this costly toy is a 
complete failure. 


For various reasons the old time yacht yards of New 
York have in the past five years disappeared, just as the 
great shipyards of the East River disappeared over a 
generation ago. In the case of the shipyards the work 
went to the eastward, to the Maine and Nova Scotia 
coasts, and in the case of the yacht yards, they have by 
degrees succumbed to the competition of Greenport and 
Port Jefferson, where labor conditions are different and 
work can be done more Gaver... Within a couple of 
weeks past, two attempts have nm inaugurated to re- 
establish the once well-known yards at Ridge and 
City Island. At the former, established ohn 
were built Atlantic, Shamrock, Chispa, Yama, Nautilus 
and many yachts of moderate size. At the latter, re- 
moved from Greenport by Mr. Piregren in 1885, were 
built Titania, Constellation, Lasca, tina, Tomahawk, 
Quickstep, Mocassin and other yachts, mostly of steel. 

With such a fleet of yachts, large and small, as New 
York boasts, good building and repair yards are an ab- 
solute necessity, and yet the only ilities are those 
woud ty Che yards Seveud S ceaaven Sane te ae 
specially fitted for yacht work. While it is an open 
tion whether one or more ape gets yal 4 
pay in the city of New York, there is a large amount of 

y ; : at prices that will 
compare with those at distant points and away from large, 
cities. If the work, whether of construction or repair, can 
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yathtsmen will readily pay a higher price 
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to send their yachts to Boston, the Delaware River or 
even Port Jefferson and Greenport. With adequate capi- 
tal, a modern plant, good business management and the 
requisite technical skill on the part of yard super- 
intendence, it is probable that work can be done at a 
figure that though necessarily somewhat higher than at 
distant points, will still attract the patronage of New 
York yachtsmen. 


Larchmont Y. C. 


Tue annual meeting of the Larchmont Y. C. was held 
at Delmonico’s on Feb. 21, the following officers being 
elected: Com., Clarence A. Postley, steam yacht Colonia; 
Vice-Com., Edward S, Hatch, yawl Huron; Rear-Com., 
Philip T. Dodge; Sec’y, A. Bryan Alley; Treas., William 
Murray; Meas., John Hyslop; Trustees (to serve three 
years), Augustin Monroe and Oswald Sanderson. A 
number of amendments were made in the constitution, 
by-laws and racing rules, as follows: 


Racing Rules, 


Rule II.—Change to read, after sloops, cutters, etc.: 
Class G, all over 80ft. racing length; Class H, not over 


‘80 and over 7oft. racing length; Class I, not over 70 and 


over 6oft. racing length. 

After Class N, to read: Class P, not over 25 and over 
21ft. racing length; Class Q, not over 21 and over 18ft. 
racing length; Class R, not over 18ft. racing length. 

Rule II]. —Change to read, after sloops, cutters and 
yawls: Class G, over Soft. racing length, draft no limit; 
Class H, not over 8oft. racing length, draft 14ft.; Class I, 
not over 7oft. racing length, draft 13ft. : 

After Class P to read: Class Q, not over a21ft., draf 
5ft.; Class R, not over 18ft., draft 4ft. 

Rule VIII—Change the second line of this rule to 
read, Classes of schooners, and G, H, I, J, and K of 


oops. 

Rule XII.—Section 2 in the first line, after the words, 
“schooners and,” substitute Classes G and H of sloops, 
and on the fifth line substitute the capital letter I in the 
place of the capital letter H. 

Rule XIII.—Change under Series A to read: Includes 
Classes A, B, € and D of schooners; Classes G, H, I 
and J of sloops, cutters and yawls. 

Series B.—Includes Class F of schooners; Classes K, 
L, M and N of sloops, cutters and yachts. 

Series C.—Includes Classes P, Q, R, S, T and V of 
sloops, cutters, yaw!s and mainsail yachts. 

Courses.—On the first line of Course Nos. 1 and 2, 
change to read: For Classes A, B, C, D of schooners, 
and Classes G, H, I and J, and the first line of Courses 
3 and 4 to read, Class F of schooners and Class K, L, M 
and N; and in Courses Nos. 5 and 6, insert the capital 
letter “I” between the capital letters “H” and “J” on the 
first line, and the last three lines of both sections changed 
to read, Class A, B, C, D of schooners, and Classes G, H, 
I and J over and around the above course three times. In 
Courses Nos. 7, 8, 9, between the capital letters “Q” and 
“S” in the first line insert the letter “R.” 

Rule XIV.—Sails—Section 1 to read: The carrying of 
sails in regattas shall be restricted as follows: Except 
that in Classes A, B, C and D of schooners and Classes 
G, H, I and J of sloops, club topsails may be carried. In 
Section 2 in the second line omit the words “club topsail.” 
Omit Section 9 and make present Section 10 Section 9. 

Rule XVI.—Section 1, third line, between the capital 
letters “H” and “J” insert the capital letter “I,” and 
after “J” insert ““K,” and in the third line, between the 
capital letters “Q” and “S,” insert “R.” Section 3, third 
line, insert the capital letter “R” between the capital 
letters “Q” and “S.” Under single-masted vessels and 
yawls, commencing with Class H, to read: Class H, Soft. 
racing length, 25 men; Class I, 7oft. racing length, 20 
men; Class J, 6oft. racing length, 15 men, and as at 
present down to Class Q, a2rft. racing length, 3 men; Class 
R, 18ft. racing length, 3 men. 

Amendments to the by-laws and constitution were 
adopted by which the officers of the United States Navy 
who become members of the club shall not be liable for 
dues. They will be charged an initiation fee of $25. It 
was also decided to change the by-laws, making the yearly 
dues $50, payable annually or semi-annually. If a mem- 
ber be absent from the United States an entire fiscal year 
his dues shall be suspended in the future. 

On motion of Mr. Hyslop a special committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of a new measurement 
rule, to report in the fall. 

The new flagship of the club is the steam yacht Alberta, 
designed last year by Gardner & Cox for Mr. A. E. 
Tower, and recently purchased by Com. Postley, who 
has renamed her Colonia II. The former flagship, Com. 
ea schooner Colonia, is now the flagship of the 
New York Y. C. under the new name of Corona. 





The Raceabouwi Class. 


In the absence of new yachts in the larger classes, the 
main promise of racing on the Sound lies in the new arft. 
knockabout class. The Seawanhaka knockabout class has 
practically followed the 15ft. and 2oft. racing classes and 
disappeared from the Sound, and the new class with the 
regular 21ft. knockabout class will be the best filled of all 
the classes. Of the old raceabouts, Persimmon has been 
sold to De Ver H. Warner, of Bridgeport, and Indianola 
to Rear-Com, J. Nelson Gould, Huguenot Y. C.; Col- 
leen, L. R. Alberger, Spindrift and Robin Hood will also 
be raced. Thus far four new boats have been ordered, 
one by Johnston de Forest, who raced the cat Volsung so 
successfully tor several seasons, from a design B. B. 
Crowninshield; one by H. R. Maxwell, owner of Possum, 
from a design by J. R. Pardon, and one by Sherman Hoyt, 
former owner of Paprika and Shark, from a de 
C. H. Crane. All of these are keel boats, but Mr. Crane 
Sn Rares ae See tie: trethen, H. 

. Crane. 

Mr. F, B. Jones, who has done much to introduce the 
ockabout 
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The Cercle de la Voile de Paris. 
WE have received from’ Mr. Harry A. von -Bergen, of 


the Cercle de la Voile de Paris and the New York Y. C.,” 


owner of the steam t Luna, the following letter : 

‘Paris, Feb. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: Will you 
spare a little space in the columns of your universally 
read paper, for some account of an international chal- 
lenge cup, open for yachts of over one ton, French meas- 
urement, to be raced for always in France, either at 
Meulan, on the Seine, or at Trouville. 

The conditions governing the challenge are very simple. 
The challenge must be forwarded by a recognized club 
before the end of November, to be raced before the end 
of May if at Meulan, or in July or August if at Trouville ; 
~ to be arranged between the committees of the two 

ubs. 

Yachts to be designed and built in the country chal- 
lenging, and only one challenge accepted from each 
country. 

Sailing rules of the Cercle de la Voile de Paris to gov- 
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ern the race, and in case of appeal to any protest, the 
— des. Yachts Frangais decision to be considered 
inal. 

The cup, I may add, is a very handsome one, pre- 
sented to the C. V. P. by several of the members last 


year. 

The first challenge forwarded by the Island Racing Club 
of Cowes was raced for last May, the French boat win- 
ning. For this year, there is an accepted challenge from 
the Royal Temple Yacht Club, the races to take place in 
May, and for next year, there is every prospect, if not 
actually promise, of challenges from Italy, England, Bel- 
gium and perhaps Germany. 

Perhaps through the medium of your valuable paper and 
your assistance an American challenge might be con- 
sidered; it would greatly increase the interest, if possible. 

Inclosed I forward you photographs of the two com- 
peting boats last year, for publication, if possible. 

Vectis, the English boat, was owned by Mr. Lyman 
Popham; the French boat, Belouga, was owned by Mr. 
Marcou. 

I am at your disposal to forward you any further 
particulars you might care for, providing I have been 
able to interest you, which I sincerely hope. 

You may be sure that any American yachtsmen coming 
over would receive a warm and hearty welcome. 

Harry A. von BERGEN. 





Seawanhaka Co.inthian Y. C. 


New York, Feb, 17.—The race committee intends dur- 
ing the coming season to make a special effort to revive 
interest in “Corinthianism,” or the handling of yachts by 
amateurs; and in this connection take pleasure in an- 
nouncing that a “Founders’ Fund’ has lately been estab- 
lished, the income of which is to be applied for the pur- 
pose of “encouraging racing in small yacht$§ manned by 
amateurs, and of encouraging the attainment of proficiency 
in all other matters relating to seamanship.” 

It is believed that, especially among the younger mem- 
bers of the club, there are many who will be glad to 
participate in the handling of racing yachts, if the op- 
portunities therefor are properly organized. To this end 
the race committee will re-establish what used to be 
known as the Corinthian List, viz: A record or list of 
amateurs who may desire to act as members of crews of 
racing yachts during the coming season and who will be 
willing to commit themselves to attendance at races and 
for practice purposes with as much regularity 4s may be 
practicable. If you desire to have your name entered on 
this record, will you kindly fill out the inclosed postal card 
and mail the same to the secretary of the committee as 
soon as possible, specifying as far as may be convenient 
the time and the approximate dates which you will be 
able to devote to racing and preliminary practice. It is 
the intention of the committee, when the list is made up, 
to send a copy to the owners of racing yachts, and invite 
them to organize their crews from the persons appearing 
on this list. The club has had an enviable record for 
amateur racing in the past, and we hope that the junior 
members especially will co-operate with us in this re- 
newed effort to revive the old spirit. é 

Jounston ve Forest, Sec’y Race Com. 





The Greenport Basin and Construction Company has 
been reorganized C. P. Brigham, ‘S.. Brigham and 
F. M. Hoyt, and plant will be much improved. A 
new basin will be built, with a railway capable of hauling 
a yacht of 2oft, or more draft, “4 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The Piepgrass yard at City Island, on the site of the 
late David Carll yard, after lying idle for several years, has 
been purchased by a syndicate of yachtsmen whose names 
are not yet made known; Mr. Robert Jacob acting as 
the manager. It is proposed to put the plant in first-class 
condition for yacht work of all kinds, with new rail- 
ways and a larger basin. The location is in many respects 
the best on Long Island Sound, and it will be greatly to 
the advantage of New York yachting if the yard can be 
permanently re-established on a paying basis. 


RRR 

Another change in yacht building is noted as follows 
by the New York Sun of Feb. 20: 

The old property of the Atlantic Y. C. in the Bay 
Ridge district of Brooklyn was sold to the Moss Iron 
Works and Dry Dock Company yesterday for $300,000. 
It extends from Fifty-fifth to Fifty-seventh street, has a 
frontage of 360ft. on First avenue, and runs back to the 
water front 330ft. Extending out into the water 7ooft. 
is a bulkhead basin, where stand the old club house, now 
being used as headquarters of the Broo Naval Re- 
serves, and the buildings and floats of the Brooklyn C. C. 
The riparian rights extend 1,480ft. from the shore front. 
Title to the property will be taken about April 15 and 
immediately afterward, it is said, the company will begin 
building a dry dock capable of taking the largest ships that 
come into the harbor, as well as providing for the heaviest 
vessels in the navy. 

Ree 


The Huguenot Y. C., of New Rochelle, held its an- 
nual meeting on Feb. 17 at the Arena, a dinner preceding 
the business. The following officers were elected: Com., 
Henry E. Jane; Vice-Com., William B. Greeley; Rear- 
Com., J. Nelson Gould; Sec’y, G. C. Allen; Treas., L. C. 
Ketchum. 

The racing prizes for last year were given out as fol- 
lows: Thirty-six-foot yawl class, Sultan, S. C. Somer- 
ville, Seawanhaka; knockabout Thelga, A. P. Thaper; 
30ft. sloop Marguerite, John F. Dingee; 25ft. sloop Wah- 
neta, T. B. Aldrich; 30ft. yawl Possum, W. N. Bavier; 
raceabout Mongoose, Simeon Ford; Haydee, A. D. Mor- 
stadt; Windera, W. L. Ward; Elsie, W. H. Gillespie; 
Kittie, Hazen Morse; Nora, Lewis Iselin; Crawler, 
Robert Jacob; Nike, G. L. Forbes; Miriam, J. M. Price; 
Spunk, C. E. Silkworth; Scat, G. Paulding; Dud, George 
A. Cory. Mr. J. M. Wright offered a $100 cup for an 
open race to be arranged by the race committee. The 
club is in a very prosperous condition. 


RRR 
The Riverside Y. C. held its annual meeting on Feb. 
2 at the Arena, New York, the following officers being 
elected: Com., George G. Tyson; Vice-Com., James D. 
Smith; Rear-Com., E. Hope Norton; Treas., Charles F. 
Buxton; Sec’y, John G. Porter; Meas., T. E. Ferris. 
Trustees, term ending February, 1903—Fred Beltz and 
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nual club regatta; June 16, race for Wallace trophy; 
June 30, July 1, Paradise Cove and return; July 4, special 
orders from commodore; July 14, annual cruise up Sacra- 
mento. River; July 22, return from-river cruise; Aug. 
11-12, Angel Island and return, and clambake; Sept. 8, 9, 
10, three-day cruise to Suisun; Sept. 22-23, Martinez and 
return; Oct. 6-7, Vallejo and return; Oct. 20, closing 
day; Oct. 21, final cruise in squadron. 


Lauretta, steam yacht, Vice-Com. O. M. Lipton, Jamaica 
Bay Y. C., is being lengthened 2oft. amidships under the 
direction of C. D. Mower, and her gasoline engines will 
be replaced by steam. 

RRe 


Columbia II., steam yacht, J. H. Ladew, arrived at 
Kingston, Jamaica, on Feb. 20, from Cuba. 


Ree 


The Jeffries Y. C., of East Boston, held its annual 
meeting on Feb. 19, the following officers being elected: 
Com., Fred H. Seavey; Vice-Com., W. S. McLauthlin; 
Fleet Capt., Herbert F. Vaughn; Meas., Ambrose A. 
Martin; Sec’y, Alfred E. Wellington; Treas., W. S. Mc- 
Lauthlin; Regatta Committee, Ambrose A. Martin, Jacob 
Rood, Charles L. Joy; Directors, Fred H. Seavey, Elmer 
E, Gray, William B. Pigeon, Charles L. Joy, W. B. Stark- 
weather, Ambrose A. Martin, Jacob Rodd, Alfred E. 
Wellington, Walter S. McLauthlin, Herbert F. Vaughn, 
John Marno, Frank H. Tilton, H. H. Smith, E. A. Skin- 
ner. The club voted to remain in the Y. R. A. of Massa- 
chusetts, and Chas. L. Joy was elected an association dele- 
gate. 


RReR 


The yacht Mayflower, which rendered such valuable 
services during the war, is not to be converted into a 
cruiser. A board that examined her recently recom- 
mended that she be altered in some respects and fitted 
out as a cruising vessel. 

The Bureau of Construction has notified Secretary Long, 
that if it was proposed to order any alterations in the 
Mayflower this was a good time to have the work done. 
as the mechanics at the Brooklyn yard could be employed 
for this purpose without interfering with other work. 

It was then decided not to expend any money on the 
Mayflower, and orders were issued to keep her as she is, 
with sufficient care to prevent deterioration. The May- 
flower is now in ordinary at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

Rue 

San Francisco, Feb. 16.—From the mainmast of the 
ship Shenandoah, lying at anchor in the bay, the ashes of 
Walter S. Blanchard, founder of the Corinthian Y. C., 
were scattered over the waters Tuesday at dusk. The 
ceremony was witnessed by two women in mourning, the 
widow of the dead man, and her friend and the members 
of the crew. 

Tuesday evening two women clad in black boarded the 
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W. A. Hamilton; Trustee for unexpired term of George 
Lowther, resigned, W. J. L. Davids. Regatta Committee 
—C. P. Tower, W. A. Huffington and F. S. Doremus. 
Membership Committee—Robert Rutter, J. H. McKenna 
and George E. Marks. Entertainment Committee—Ernst 
H. Brandt, S. L. Lindeman and E. H. Brinley, Jr. Fleet 
Surgeon, Dr. H. H. Tyson, Jr.; Chaplains, Rev. George 
i. Ronchton, D. D.; Rev. Rufus S. Putney and Rev. 
Charles F. Boylston. A committee was appointed to ar- 
range for a club dinner to be held at the Arena the latter 
part of this month. 
Rae 


Erl King, steam yacht, A. J. Moxham, arrived at New 
York on Feb. 18 from a Southern cruise. 


At a meeting of the yacht owners of the California 
Y. C. on Feb. 3 at the club house on the Oakland estuary. 
a sailing programme for the coming season was adopted 
as follows: April 28, opening day; April 29, cruise in 


squadron; May 12-13, Vallejo and return; May 30, an- 


Shenandoah and told their mission to the captain, who 
called members of his crew, to whom he repeated the 
desire of the women, but each shook his head. 

Edward Eddy, steward, finally agreed to comply with 
the request. Taking from the hands of one of the women 
a black box, wrapped in crepe, he ascended the mainmast 
of the ship. When he reached the top he opened the box 
and scattered the ashes to the winds. 

_Mr. Blanchard expressed the desire before dying that 
his body be incinerated and that the ashes be scattered to 
the four winds from the mast of some American ship.— 
Exchange. 

Ree 


Sapphire II., steam yacht, H. I. Drummond, was at 
Charleston, S. C., on Feb. 20, from Savannah, on her way 
to New York. 








The Forzst awp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 
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CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., John S. Wright, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., Jesse J. Armstrong, Rome, N. Y. 
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NORTHERN DIVISION. 
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‘chairman; Herbert Begg, Toronto; D. B. sell, Yonkers, N. Y. 
td 
Meet of 1900, Muskoka Lake, Aug. 3-17. ‘ 


Official organ, Forest anp STREAM., 





Fixtures. 


March. 
0. Meeting of Canoeists at Sportsmen’s Show, New York. 


May. 
'%6-31. Atlantic Division meet, Park Island. 


August. 
8M. A. C. A. meet, Muskoka. F 


THe discussion of the question of the most desirable 
type of canoe and fittings has brought out a number of 


‘different opinions on both sides of the subject, one of the 


racing men being heard from this week in behalf of the 
long slide and the bath-ttb cockpit. As long ago as 
1886, when the sliding seat was hardly more than an in- 
dividual experiment and the bath-tub cockpit was un- 
known, we took up a position on this question which, 
after watching carefully the course of canoeing for fifteen 
years, we still adhere to with but little change. At that 
time and for several years previous the Forest AND 
STREAM resolutely opposed the surrender of the best part 
of the canoe, the middle third of the length, to the center- 
board trunk, unfitting the canoe for other use than match 
sailing; and from the same point of view we opposed 
the standing rig and the sliding seat, as mere machine 
features, which were detrimental to the interests of canoe- 
ing. The abandonment of the well, the building of canoes 
so shallow that they have neither displacement, internal 
room nor reasonable freeboard, but are mere shells to 
float a minimum weight of crew, rig, sliding seat and 
centerboard, and the general uselessness of the resulting 
machine + with its big standing rig and long seat 
projecting @r beyond the sides cannot be left afloat for a 
moment or gandled conveniently near a dock, has cut 
the list of racing canoeists down to half a dozen men. 
That a gain has been made in absolute speed is in dis- 
putable, but we believe that this is of no account what- 
ever when weighed against the serious damage to a noble 
sport. 

Our contention has always been that the essential 
features of the useable canoe, that is, room below for the 
crew to sleep, a rig that can be hoisted and lowered from 
the cockpit, a model of good sea-going qualities and fit- 
tings that are compact and appropriate, such as a center- 
board that will house completely within the limits of keel 
and deck, and a rudder that can be lifted in shoal water, 
should be rigidly guarded under the rules. If this had 
been done by timely and judicious legislation in 1885-6, 
when the all-round canoe such as Vesper and Notus was 
still winning a generous share of the prizes, there would 
still have been a wide field for the ingenuity of inventors 
in the creation of centerboards to be used elsewhere than 
in the center of the wel], of shipshape and efficient hoisting 
rigs, end of numerous other er wear aiae 
sulting canoe at the preserit time wou ro’ ve 
been Seease by a Deterial amount than Mab and_ her 
kind, there wouid be many more of them.in ase and 
more canoeing done, but racing and general work. - 


fully believe that there is suffitient ingenuity in the circle * 


of canoeists to produce a thoroughly satisfactory solution 
of the problem 6f a fast canoe with wholesome dimen- 
sions, full sleeping room and hoisting rig. “ 

The actual course of development during the time in- 
dicated and under the expressed policy of the Associa- 
tion, to legislate against no undesirable features until they 
had proved their quality by sueh general prevalence that 
legislation was impossible, has produced little that canoe- 
ing may be proud of. It represents no advance in de- 
signing when additional speed under certain conditions 
is obtained by the sacrifice ‘of displacement, freeboard, 
sea-going qualities, and the construction of a° shell of 
veneering that demands the most delicate handling. ‘It is 
a mere evasion of an interesting problem to give up the 
entire useful part of the canoe to the centerboard, and in 
the same way the work of improving the rig, once one 
of the attractive features of canoeing, as in the early 
days of the Mohican C. C., has been entirely abandoned by 
the adoption of the standing sail. A 

The one point in which our opinions have. changed 
since 1886 is in relation to the sliding seat, which at one 
time we opposed as an-unshipshape and undesirable mia- 
chine... The rience of many years seems to show that 
whatever may be said against the seat on these grounds, it 
has made of the canoe a better and more effective sailing 
craft than was otherwise possible, giv aman a new 
power over his boat and. making him iryer and more 
comfortable than if on or below @eck.s At ‘the same 
time it is besand dicpute that a slide of ¢:tooGft. length; as 





used to-day, makes of the conan awkward and- 
clumsy machine; and that” hut which is designed _ 
merely as an auxiliary to float such a seat and:a big * 
rig, is a pretty poor type of craft..As between :the: two | 
extremes suggested by various correspondents, of abolish- 


ing the sliding seat entirely and on the other: hand. ‘of 
leaving it as at present, the controlling 
design, we are inclined to think that a middle course is 
best, retaining the seat but limiting/it.to sucha length 
as will make the canoe as:wholé more compact and man- 
ageable when not under; way. i 


The Foggy Dew, as shown ‘by. the lines published last . Sail 


month, shows how much has actually. been accomplished, 
in the direction we have indicated; had the ingenuity of 
canoeists been concentrated on the’ same problem for the 
pet fifteen years, a still’ more’ satisfactory ‘canoe might 

expected. For one detail; the arrangenient of the can- 
vas bag seems to solve satisfactorily the question of the 
bucket cockpit in a cruising canoe. 

One of our correspondents makes a suggestion this week 
of a one-design canoe of the old:all-around type. If there 
is any general demand for such a canoe, or in fact for any 
one type of wider canoe, we will be glad to prepare and 
publish a design, for criticism and suggestion, all canoeists 
being at liberty to build from it after it is perfected. It 
would not pay to do this in the racing machine type, 
but if canoeists will make known any general desire 
such a craft as a modernized and improved Foggy Dew, 
and will suggest what they consider to be the main re- 
quirements and most desirable features, we will provide a 
design. 


THE letter which we publish this week from Mr, Linton 
Hope gives a very complete and interesting account of 
the recent development and present condition of canoe- 
ing in England. Owing to the lack of full descriptions of 
new canoes and the numerous changes of names and 
repetitions of the same name, it is very difficult for a 
stranger to keep fully informed of the progress of canoeing 
from the reports of races in the various English papers, 
but Mr. Hope has put the whole canoeing history of the 
last few seasons, during which some important changes 
have taken place and a marked revival has been evident, 
into a very compact form. It will be seen that the Eng- 
lish “canoe” of to-day is much like what has been called 
at times the Class C or unlimited canoe in this country, 
with greater beam and some of the details of the small 
racing yachts. How such a canoe would succeed here as 
a substitute for the regular 16 by 30 boat, is an open ques- 
tion. Though best known as a yacht designer and a 
skillful handler of racing yachts, Mr. Hope was originally 
a canoeist, and has of late taken up the sport in earnest, 
sailing regularly in the R. C. C. races. 


On the Revival of Canoe Sailing. 


LovuiIsviLLe, Ky., Feb. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
As a constant reader of your charmitig paper, I have for 
several years missed. very greatly the space and matter 
given in time past to the Canoeing Department. I there- 
jore cannot refrain from-assuring you of my great delight 
upon the receipt of the last few numbers, containigg “lots 
of canoe talk,” and a promise of “lots” more to come. 
I have for the last few years been unabie to actively in- 
dulge in canoeing, but my love for it has in no way les- 
sened, and I live in the hopes that I may again take it 
up at an early date. I am particularly interested in cruis- 
ing and cruising canoes (sailable-paddling), and I would 
like to suggest one method of popularizing this type of 
canoe, which in my opinion would be to publish a design 
and working drawings, with sail plans, etc., for a canoe, 
say, 15 feet by 31% inches or 16 feet by 30 inches, with 
plate board so placed as to give at least 5 feet 6 inches 
between after end of box and after bulkhead (giving sleep- 
ing room for the 6-footer), with simplest form of sail 

lan of moderate area, etc. Then get a number of reputa- 
ble builders to state at what price they will agree to fur- 
nish the plain hull, primed, with C. B. box and two bulk- 
heads, ready for the amateur of modest means and some 
mechanical abilityto complete. This would enable many 
to become active canoeists and enthusiastic cruisers who 
now feel that are debarred by reason of the excessive 
cost of the complete cruising canoe. Of course, any one 
wishing to pur the canoe complete could readily do 
so; but they also would be benefited by being able to se- 
cure the “one-design,” plain, simple, substantial “Forest 
and Stream” cruising canve at a reasonable cost. 

I siicerely hope that you will be able to act upon my 
suggestion, as I am firmly of the opinion that it will help 
interest in canoe cruising, which the over- 

bucket-well, small-displacement 





‘ 
3 has injured. 
ee reich areat faith se you and the Forest AnD SrReaw, 


I remain, most truly, 
x = : jJoux Bacon HutcHinGs, 
a Capt. Louisville Boat Club. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Feb. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 


“In thé year 1890, if I remember aright, there were forty- 


eight canoes in one race, and several, if not most, of them 
had sliding seats. There was every kind of sail used. 

The only difference that I can see between the canoes 
of that date and this is that the canoe now in use for rac- 
ing has a deeper centerboard, making the canoe more 
stable; the so-called bathtub cockpit, which is a great ele- 
ment’ of safety in a seaway, and the longer sliding seat, 
which I claim has not only added safety, but comfort to 
the canoeist. 

I remember the canoe trip I took with Mr. G. back in 
1893, or thereabouts, along the south side of Sng Rieagys 
the Connecticut shore and up the Connecticut River to 
Essex, Conn. Mr. G. had a canoe with a plate center- 
board, a 4-foot ‘sliding seat and a comparatively small 
cockpit. He could not sl in his boat, but carried all 
the necessary articles for camping. On that trip my 
canoe was one with bilge boards and a cockpit about 8 
feet long. I had a ‘short sliding seat—one of 30 
inches. I remember well how, wished my sliding seat 
had been longer, and T am sure if I had had a 5-foot one 
I should have been ‘far more comfortable than I was. 
With no me seat at all I should have been much more 
fatigued, and also wetter. Mr. G:, with his long seat and 
shorter cockpit, was far more comfortable fhan 1, and 
his canoe shipped less water. 





in 
© ¢anoe)}' Indo not: 
: arcasecin mind 
vihever been: in. a sailing canoe. 
- the New York C. .C. 
- was out:four hours off Coney Island Point, and never tup- 
| set once, although 


of ‘canoe 


~ In case of an: vie gueaeesasies. tp right « sailing 
cattoe With é olttind’ seat than one without. ; 
No; I cannot blame the 'sliding: seat for the falling off 
Yacing. As for if .taking:an expert to sail the modern 
with: those»who allege this. I have 
a-young lawyer, Mr. k. T., who had 
iling ore. He started from 
a so-called raci 


machine, 


ere Was quite a sea on and a stiff 
southerly wind. Of course, -he~knew the principles of 
iling: pretty . well. s 

As to the standing rig, it has its advantages as well as 


| ats drawbacks. One would hardly go on a cruise with a 
, Standing rig, but in racing the standing sail is simpler an 
. safer; in some respects. 


There are no reef lines or hal- 
yards to tangle up one’s feet and perhaps cause a drown- 


-‘mg accident.: There are rio blocks to stick, jam or give 


way ;in.an emergency. The sail is up in its place and 
cannot slip down, as the hoisting rig sometimes does, un- 
expectedly.’ The standing’ sail is cheaper and simpler, but, 
of course, could not be used for cruising. 

Mr. Butler’s canoe, the Wasp, if I am not mistaken, 
took part in the races at Jessup’s Neck, 1890, The same 
boat to-day is, with few exceptions us successful as she 
was then; but she has been improved slightly by having 
that safety appliance, the bathtub cockpit, added, and a 
longer seat. Does the addition of a bathtub cockpit and 
long sliding seat make the said canoe a racing machine? 
Is this the cause of the falling off in canoe sailing? Can 
it be that the putting in of a safety appliance—a bathtub 
cockpit—and adding a foot or so to the seat, also for 
safety—can it be that these are the causes of the lack of 
interest in canoe racing at the present time? 

A large number of the canoes at Jessup’s Neck in 1890 
had a sail area greater then 130 feet, the present limit. 
Were not the canoes then more dangerous and more ex- 
treme racing machines, with their big rigs, than those of 
the present time? Yet we had more entries then. 

No; I cannot blame the sliding seat, the bathtub cockpit 
or any of the modern appliances for the falling off in 
entries, The trouble, I think, is that dimensions, weight, 
etc., hve not been limited enough. For instance, in 
1895, the sailing rules were changed to limit the sail area 
to 130 square feet. That was all right, as far as it went, 
but it did not go far enough. At that time few canoeists 
had time, money or inclination to build a new boat. In 
spite of this, the yng he the sail area brought a larger 
number of entries into the races than for some years Z 
fore.’ One canoeist, taking advantage of the new condi- 
tions, built a canoe extremely light, but strong enough 
to carry 130 square feet. o one can blame him for 
doing this. He had a perfect right to build a new boat 
if he so wished, and to take advantage of every rule or 
cond.tion.. The result was:that the, other canoes were so 
outclassed that the entries the following year fell off 
greatly. 

A limit was put on one part of the canoe—the sail—and 
that caused an extremely light canoe to be built.. If at 
the same timé the weight of the sailing canoe had been 
limited to a certain: figure, as. the paddling canoes are, 
the result of the racing might not have been so unequal, 
and more interest would have been shown, There are few 
cangeists who. have time or money to build a new canoe 
every year to.suit new conditions, and to. get new. rigs 
and applisnnes, and most men, if they go into.a race with 
their old boat and are very much outclassed, are loath to 
enter again, and drop out of racing. If a man thinks he 
has-a fair show of winning a race he will enter; but if he 
knows that his boat is almost sure to be beaten he will 
not enter. That is human nature. 

I remember when the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
held the trial races for 15-footers at Oyster Bay in 1896. 
In the first race there were over thirty entries. Every 
man thought his boat had as a good chance to win as 
any other; but when he found himself outclassed he 
withdrew from the subsequent races. The loose rules al- 
lowed men to build some most remarkable freaks in the 
way of 15-footers. The racing rapidly died out on ac- 
count of expense and because the rules were not strict 
enough or comprehensive enough. The 20-foot races 
suffered from the same cause, and also ffom their enor- 
mous cost and general uselessness. 

My remedy for canoe racing would be, first, to leave the 
limit of sail area as it stands (130 square feet), or reduce 
it slightly. Second, limit the weight of the canoe, so 
that the hull and fittings (not including sails) shall not 
weigh less than ‘a certain figure, without ballast. I would 
put no limit on excess weight. Let a man build his canoe 
as heavy as he pleases. he sail area limit (130 square 
feet) would prevent his building a too heavy boat. Third, 
limit the planking of the canoe to a certain thickness. 
These limits would do away with the extremely light, 
fragile and costly canoe. If necessary, I would also place 
a minimum limit on the height of bow and stern of the 
canoe, as well as depth amidships. This rule would allow 
of a more seaworthy boat and less of a diver. 

The one-design idea is productive of good results in 
increasing the interest in racing, but is not practicable in 
such a large organization as the A. C. A. 

If thought practicable, do away with the standing rig. 
I should not, however, abolish those safety appliances, 
the sliding seat and self-bailing cockpit. If one wants to 
do without them, let him; but do not make a rule about it. 

PIONEER. 








The team of the Ottawa C. C. at the Boston Sports- 
man’s Show will include Messrs. W.-J. Johnstone, R. W. 
Nichols, E, R. McNeil, R. W. Patterson, H. B. Cowan, 
H. W. Crouch, A. de M. Bell, J. B. Duford, A. Ballan- 


tyne. 
R2aur 


The Knickerbocker C, C. has elected the following of- 
ficers: Com., John Maler,; Vice-Com., M. Ohimeyer, Jr.; 
L...5. Stockwell ; Treas., William R. Farrell, Jr. 














A QUIET CORNER—HAY ISLAND. 
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The Revival of Canoeing in England 


PROBABLY canoe sailing in England, at any rate under 
the Royal C. C. burgee, has never been in such a flourish- 
ing condition as it is at present. This is almost entirely 
due to the formation of the present R. C. C. cruising 
canoe class, on lines suggested by Mr. Baden-Powell, and 
adopted by the club in 1806. 

In 1895 only four canoes were at the challenge cup 
meet at Greenhithe, and they were decidedly a scratch 





THE TORONTO WAR CANOE ON THE WAY TO THE START. 
Photo by M. D. Wilt. 


lot, only one being in any way an up-to-date boat, and 
she usually was unable to finish, owing to too frequent 
capsizes, The others were all sharpies, one, a really fast 
boat off the wind, was in such bad repair that she could 
hardly be kept afloat; another was an amateur’s maiden 
effort at both designing and sailing on open water, while 
the third, Mr. C.C. Lynam’s Viper I., by no means a 
racing machine, won the cup simply because none of the 
others could complete the course in such bad weather. 
She was splendidly handled, and well deserved the cup, 
as it was by.no means canoe weather. 

The following year saw the first boats built to the new 
class, and they were then, except in very light airs, quite 
unable to compete with the sliding-seat division. . These 
boats were Solitaire, Mr. A. E. Wale, designed by the 
owner, and Vanessa, Mr. B. de Q. Quincy, designed by 
me. Both boats distinguished thémselves chiefly by cap- 
sizing in anything like a sailing breeze, though Vanessa, 
after sundry alterations to plate and gear, turned out a 
very fair heavy weather boat. 

The challenge cup was won by Mr. W. Willard How- 
ard, of New Fork C. C., in Yankee, a straight-keeled, 
ketch-rigged, sliding-seat canoe. She was a_ perfect 
demon to reach, but did not like short boards to wind- 
ward, taking an enormous time in stays, owing to her 
want of rocker. 

Two new machines came out in 1897—Flotsam, Mr. 
Guy Ellington, designed by the owner, and winner of 
the cup, and Jetsam, a round-bottomed canoe, designed 
by me for Mr. R. F. Lawson. Flotsam was a splendid 
hard weather boat, with a low ketch rig, and was prob- 
ably the fastest reacher (if she got wind enough) ever 
built in this country. 

That autumn I sailed Vanessa once or twice, and 
fancied she might be tuned up; so I bought her and 
put in a heavier plate, lighter gear and a new suit of 
sails. This made quite a different boat of her, and I won 
all the hard-weather races in the spring of 1808, till I 
sold her. I renamed her Bubble, and she has done 
fairly well ever since in several different owners’ hands. 

Rani II,, a very smart sliding-seat canoe, designed by 
the owner, Mr. J. Paine Clark, and his’ first attempt at a 
design, was undoubtedly the best canoe. in 1898.. ‘She 
was a beautiful model, with a fairly hard bilge and lots 
of rocker. She had three rigs—Gunter lug sloop. ‘single 
balanee lug and ketch with leg-o’-mutton sails. She did 
best with the sloop rig, 
strong for the owner to work so mich ‘gear and jib. 
sheets; but in teally hard winds, especially in :narrow 


, as long as the wind was not: too.” 


* the 


waters, or puffy winds, she was too much of a handful 
under this rig and had to be sailed either as a single 
lug, if on the river, or a ketch, in open waters. 

She won both the challenge cup and also the cup for 
the best average during the year up to the summer meet. 
She was sold just after the meet to Mr. O. F. Gason, who 
took her to Ireland and did equally well against the 1- 
raters there. ‘ 

Five or six new boats were built to the cruiser class 
in 1898, the best of which was the new Vanessa, practi- 
allv a slightly modified 1896 Vanessa, with a heavier plate 
than the original design, and not quite such a round bot- 
tom. Porpoise, an extreme rule-cheater, designed by 
me for Mr. Stanley Young (then a novice), came out 
too late to do any good, only arriving at the meet just 
before the challenge cup races. She was a very tricky 
boat to get speed out of, but has shown great speed at 
times, both in light and hard winds. Among the. others 
were the new Nautilus, designed and owned by Mr. 
Baden-Powell, a powerful hard-weather boat, with a 
heavy lifting bulb, and Viper II., a modified sharpie, de- 
signed for Mr. C. C. Lynam by H. C. Smith. She is the 
only sharpie so far in the class, and though she can 
reach fast in hatd winds has done no good as a prize 
winner. 

A new sliding-seat canoe was. Mr. G. W. Laws’ Prucas 
IV., also a semi-sharpie, and like Viper IT., a fast reacher 
in a blow, but no good to windward. 

The cruiser class now began to attract a good deal of 
attention, and canoeists became more and more sick of 
the acrobatic business, especially when they saw what 
fine little ships the new boats were for general sailing, 
and at the same time quite able to beat the machine, 
except in certain weathers. 

Chiefly owing to the light construction of Porpoise 
and her rule-cheating, it was now decided to slightly 
alter the cruiser class rules and add a scantling limit, 
though even Porpoise, a perfect egg-shell, built solely 
for racing, proved herself a very able sea boat, and was 
used by her owner. on the Welsh coast to learn sailing 
on the open sea.. The rule was fixed for a term of years, 
and a lot of new men decided to build, besides some of 
the owners of the existing boats who sold to new men, 
and built up to the altered rule, which now gave another 
foot of over all length. 

The new boats were Nautilus, designed and owned as 
before by Mr. Baden-Powell, a bulb boat; Vanessa, de- 
signed by me for Mr. B. de Q. Quincy, and though not 
very successful up river, she won the challenge cup at 
Bembridge very easily. Slaney, Mr. A. H. Cooper; Eft, 
the late Mr. W. H. May, and now in my possession, and 
Gadfly, Mr. Hemingway, all designed by me. The 
latter boat was not out till after the challenge cup races, 
and is almost a sister ship to Eft. A new sliding-seat 
boat was built for Mr. Farrar to his own design, and 
though only raced once or twice seemed a fast boat in a 
dead crawl. 

Turk designed and built two bulb boats, Rambler, Mr. 
Cox, and Bowstring, Mr. Hastie, but neither boat has 
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THE WAR CANOE RACE—-HAY ISLAND, ‘ 
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done any good so far, chiefly through want of tuning up . 


and good sails and gear. 

Snapper. formerly the 1898 Vanessa, and now owned 
by Mr. Ellington (probably our best canoe sailor) made 
far the best record of the year, starting 39 times and 
winning 36 prizes. She was almost invincible in light 
winds on the Upper Thames, and always in .the first 
flight in a breeze, both up river and also in open water. 

Rani, now Nana, still did very well in the hands of 
her owner, Mr. Gason, but only in whole sail breezes, 
as Snapper wayally, beat her in light winds, and Eft beat 
her in a blow, The old Dragon, now owned by Mr. 
Walter Stewart, an expert sliding-seat man, came out in 
the early spring races renamed Flutter, and won several 
times, and- the old 3oin,. beam Stella, also-did well once 
of twice; but there were very few of the new boats ont 
against them. Practically, Snapper, Nana and. Eft ‘won 

bulk of the races during the year, Eft being’s certain 


< 


winter in Hatd winds, especially in a short.sra_t open 


~WREE ‘ 


The present ytar promises to be even better that: 18909. 
as there are not less than five boats building for the 
new class, and one of the best proofs of its popularity 
is that Mr. Gason, in spite of his success with Nana, has 
just built a new Nana for the cruising class, and so far 
there is no sign of any one building to the machine 
class. This is not to be wondered at, when the cruisers 
can be used for comfortable day sailing, paddle easily 
if becalmed, have plenty of room to stow provisions. and 
kit, and will comfortably carry two, and in many cases are 
sailed by ladies. In addition to these points they can 
beat the sliding-seat boat as often as she can beat them 
in ordinary weather, and in a heavy thrash to windward 
in open water, or turning up a narrow channel, the 
sliding seat has a very poor show, 

While at Bembridge the cruising class boats used to 
make trips to various places in the Solent when not rac- 
ing, and often after a race several of them would go out 
in company (many with two aboard), and anchor outside 
the harbor for a bath, no one having any difficulty in 
getting aboard or dressing even in a bit of a jump. 

Another great pull the. new style of boat has over the 
old is that any decent boat sailor,’can sail one, and need 
not be-an acrobat, while the boats can face any ordinary 
weather in open water in which ane would care to sail a 
small boat. 

One of the most extraordinary things about these 
canoes, is, that they can hold their own (often without 
time allowance) against the unballasted Upper Thames 
raters, and on the Solent can compete with the seagoing 
raters in moderate weather. Eft saved her time against 
the Bembridge 22 linear rating class by over three min- 
utes in a class of eight or ten), among which was the Wee 
Winn, Herreshoff’s crack %-rater, still one of the fastest 
boats of her size on the Solent. 

That they can stand heavy weather was-proved by the 
Whitsuntide cruise, made in a gale from Teddirigto: 
Reach to Greenhithe, about 45 miles, the last 20 being 
in very open water on the Lower Thames below London 
Four canoes took part in this trip—Snapper, the light 
weather crack; Porpoise, Viper II., and Eft. Not a 
single accident occurred, and none of them even parted 
a rope yarn, though it blew so hard that none of the few 
barges under way (big craft of 80 tons) could show more 
than a scrap of close-brailed mainsail and staysail. 

The accompanying sketch gives a general idea of one 
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1. Bubble (Vanessa, 1896-97" “ms , Designer 
: ee a E. Wale. a A. Jates.... Be cacdeves — Hape 
. Sna r I DY - spececvassvcccece pres get sereeeeere eA, Ey ale 
4. ree rm 2698), G. Ellington.. g« Adapted from Bubble 
5. Lyme? (Naurt**. 
6. ake © _Atis, 1897-98), Sir E. J.ech mere..W. Baden-Poweli 
7. Viper 1° -anley Young. cheioee® 'ous Betnscccs Linton Hopx 
8. Ramt" +», Cc m.. asduxet pecgecccacdys H. C. Smit! 
9, E> . et, Horace'Cox.. wa cc cesta cede ccecsesess R, J. Turk 
10. * ,48te, A. Streatfield............ dbackons eosseaes+W, Baden-Powel' 
17 Violet (Australia), J. Cumings.s.....- ee eluded doses Linton Hop 
4. Eft, Linton Hope.........00++ db dives de vias biaaundae Linton Hop 
12. Vanessa, B. de &; Quimeyss.. 9 .ccree Geccecesdpeeee Linton Hops: 
13. Slavey, C. H. Cooper.........- oF ees Nidadis da ~++-Linton Hops 
14. Gadfly, C. Hemingway. ....+.0 .ccccscceeescses ~--Linton Hop 
15. wstring, Hastie..........2.+ dtl  seciveetdbegdecndwdes R. J. Turk 
16. Nana IT. (building), O. F, Gast in...e---0+-++- ..Linton Hope 
17. (building), W. Hiseges.. .......- es .-Linton Hopx 
18. ——— (building), H. Docsw..n.. ...ccccecceeveeeeee’ Linton Hope 
19. Nautilus (buildime) W. Badesr Powel . Baden-Powell. 
20. - Owner net know7...... uae oR. J. Turk 
21. Nautilus (1899), W. Baden-Pow ell.. /, Baden-Powell 


There are only four boats left in the machine class— 
Flutter; the late Nana, n¢>w owned by Mr. Costin: 
Prucas, and Mr. Farra‘;’s mt:w boat Picquet, and there 
are seldom more than t wo of these out at once, but with 
such a class as the abo ve list shows there should be a1 
average of tem ¢tarters 2 nd often fourteen or fifteen. This. 
with some forty or fift » races given by the Royal C. C. 
should satisfy even th » most inveterate growler, and no 
one can safe the sport is dead. 

By the way, I notic eda slight error ‘has been made in 
the article in The Fie $4, which \vas reprinted in Forrsr 
AND M, Jan. 13; 2goo. I am said to have stated that 
My canbe’s niow liftiesg Inilb enaliled me to save 22 per 
cent. agea. ‘J his shor iil have read sectional area. 

J Liwrox Horr. 


: Conditions. for the Royal C. C. 


‘Satliory Cfrallenge Cup, 1899. 
* “The Yeailing che flenge cup shall be subject to com- 
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tition in two or more races in each year, the course 
or which shall be as near 10 miles as practicable, and 
if the race is not finished by the winning canoe within 
four hours it shall be resailed. The cup shall be held 
for the year by the competitor who first wins two races 
in the same canoe. In the event of a third race being | 
necessary, it shall be sailed between the winners only 
of the two previous competitions. Challenges or entries 
from a foreign non-member or member nominated by 
another club in relation to either of the challenge cups 
shall only be accepted if received by the secretary over 
sixty days before the day appointed for the cup races, 
and the challenger must be nominated at the time of the 
challenge in writing by a recognized canoe or sailing club 
of which the challenger must be a member.” 

“The committee shall in all cases have power to re- 
quire security to be given to their satisfaction before 
any challenge cup is delivered to the winner. The races 
for them shall always be held in England, under the man- 
agement of the club committee, and at a time and place 
fixed by them. Each challenge cup shall be delivered up 
to the secretary one clear week before the date fixed for 
the competition for such cup.” 


Cruising Canoes. 


“A cruising canoe shall, for racing purposes, somaly 
with all the following dimensions and requirements. She 
shall be sharp at each end, with no transom or flat stern; 
any metal keel, centerplate, or ballast shall be detachable 
from her.” 

“Dimensions—Maximum.—Length over all shall not 
exceed 17ft. Beam not over 42in. No seat shall be ex- 
tended beyond the side of the canoe. Fixed draft, in- 
cluding keel or drop keel when hauled up, shall not 
exceed 14in. Extreme length of any spar shall not 
exceed the load line or rating length of the canoe; in 
respect of a mast, stich length of spar will be measured 
from waterline to extreme top of mast.” : 

“Minimum.—The depth inside from deck to skin (to 
be taken at any distance within 3ft. of mid-overall length 
and at not less than 1oin. out from middle line) shall not 
be less than 12in. Depth outside from top of deck at 
middle line to under side of keel (taken anywhere up to 
2ft. from either end of the canoe) shall not be less than 
12in.” 

“Construction.—There shall be a sleeping compartment 
between two. fixed complete transverse bulkheads of 
wood, which are to be not less than sft. 6in. nor more 
than &ft. apart, and not more than sft. from mid-overall 
length, and of such compartment a length of 3ft. on the 
flooring shall be clear of centerplate case and shall extend 
from side to side of the canoe, to such portion of the 
compartment there shall be a direct hatchway above it 
of not less than 16in. in width, extending 3ft. in length; 
and any bucket well or covering of any kind fitted in or 
over such hatchway or any part of such hatchway, shall 
be detachable from the canoe. To each compartment for- 
ward or aft of the above-mentioned bulkheads there shall 
be a door or hatchway of not less than 80 sq. in. opening.” 

“Scantling.—The substance of the skin or planking 
shall not be less than in., and of the deck shall not be 
less than 3-16in, in its finished state, and the substance of 
the bulkheads above mentioned shall not be less than 
3-8in. in its finished state.” 

“Rudder.—Where an under body is fitted, it shall be 
liftable through the body of the canoe, until it is above 
the lower edge of the keel at such place, and also shall 
be removable from the canoe.” 

“Rating —The rating of the canoe My 

(Length L.W.L. X sail area) mes me 
6000 
shall not exceed 0.3.” 

“Sails.—The certificate of rating shall be given in re- 
spect of one type of rig or suit of sails only, and under 
such certified sails or sail only shall a canoe be qualified 
to compete oat that a smaller suit may be used. Only 
one certificate shall be granted to, or held at a time by 
= canoe.” 


his rule is fixed till the end of 1903, unless altered by 
nine-tenths majority. 


Racing Canoes. 


A sailing canoe for racing purposes shall be sharp at 
each end, no transom or counter or flat stern shall be 
allowed. The rudder may be under-body if  liftable 
through the canoe. 
Dimensions.—Length over all unlimited. Beam shall 
not exceed 36in. Sliding seats allowed. Rating 
(Length L.W.L. X sail area) 
—— er ——— not-to exceed 0.3. Each 
sailing canoe shall be fitted with fixed bulkheads to be 
approved of by the sailing committee, but in no case to be 
more than 8ft. or less than sft. 6in. apart.” 


Rufes Applying to Both Classes. 


“No boat shall be allowed to start in a race until her 
certificate of rating has been produced to the sailing 
committee or officer of the day.” 

“The L.W.L, length shall be marked at each end, and 
such marks shall be above water, when the canoe is lying 


in smooth water in complete and usual racing trim (with 
owner on board).” 


Lake George, Lake Champlain and the Hudson. 


LansincpurcH, N. Y., Feb. 15.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The several letters which you published recently 
in reply to E. Waldo, who seeks information regarding 
a canoe trip from St. Albans, Vt., to New York city, are 
interesting, and if agreeable I should like to add a link 
to the chain of information sought. Mr. Waldo can easil 
make the trip from Glens Falls to Waterford, via canal, 
which would necessitate a carry of ten miles from Cald- 
well, at the head of Lake George,.to the former place. 
The locks are numerous from Glens Falls to Fort Ed- 
ward, but are easily , and there is one level of 
twelve miles. At Waterford, thirty-seven miles from Fort 
Edward, the canal enters the junction of the North 
Branch of the Mohawk with the Hudson, with a fine 
stretch of navigable water to the State dam, at Troy, this 

int being the head of tide-water, 152 ‘miles from New 


ork. ; 
There is a large sloop lock here for the passage of 
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boats, but canoes can easily be carried across the dam 
during low water. The scenery along the canal is inter- 
esting and is through a historic country. The Hudson is 
navigable for small boats to five miles north of Waterford; 
but I would advise any one not familiar with the this part 
of the river not to attempt the passage, owing to the rifts 
and shoals, although the scenery is charming. The 
writer has cruised a great deal in the waters hereabouts, 
using an open Adirondack boat for the purpose, and is 
familiar with the proposed cruise of Mr. Waldo. 


Epwarp F. Powers. 





Newark, N. J., Feb. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: As 
I spent two very happy weeks in paddling from New 
York to Albany last summer, I am very much interested 
in Bat’s answer to E. Waldo’s inquiry about camping 
places, etc., on the Hudson. My experience was so differ- 
ent from that of Brother Bat that I am led to believe that 
he could not have looked up his trip very carefully before- 
hand. There are many good camping places, with good, 
fresh water, on the Hudson, and they are not too far 
apart for an easy day’s paddle. 

course, on tide-water on a river where large 
steamers are passing frequently, Bat would have rested 
better at night had he taken care to pitch his camp above 
high-tide mark. There are also some reasonable precau- 
tions which would have to be taken in the daytime by one 
venturesome enough to stick to his canoe rather than take 
to a canal boat. 

— left bank, going up, abounds in good camping 
places. 

The Hudson River Guide Book givesa first-class work- 
ing ‘map, and all the boat clubs on the river are more 
than hospitable to A. C. A. canoeists. 

THEODORIC, 
Knickerbocker C. C. 

[Other letters on this subject appeared in the Forest 

AND Stream of Feb. 17.] 





SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 10—Editor Forest ;,and 
Stream: In your issue of Feb. 3, E. Waldo 
information relative to Lake Champlain, Lake & 
and Hudson River country. He, in company with: 
friends, contre making a canoe trip in that: 01 
next summer. He seems to think St. s, Vt.ginight 

i int to leave the railroad for the water 
trip on Lake Now, it would be much better 
to run on a little further north to Swanton, Vt., and enter 






the waters of the Missisquoi River there, the river being 
only a few feet from the railroad station, while at St. 
Albans the canoes would have to be carted three miles to 
reach the lake. 

From Swanton down the Missisquoi River is very in- 
teresting, the lower portion being especially wild, and 
quite thickly wooded on its banks, and if the gentlemen 
are given to fishing there is a possibility of taking a fine 
muskalonge trolling with spoon bait on the run down 
the river. I would advise that the gentlemen run out of 
the river at the east branch (there being three of them), 
then across the bay to Highgate Springs, where there are 
excellent hotel accommodations. The water trip to this 
point is about eight miles from their starting point. 
From Highgate Springs to the village of Philipsburg, 
Province of Quebec, is four miles, and the scenery along 
the shore of the lake is lovely. In the latter village are 
two hotels, both comfortable places to put up. 

From Philipsburg to Alburgh Springs (Vt.) railroad 
station, around Missisquoi Bay, is about ten miles. At 
the latter place are two little hotels; fair accommoda- 
tions, I’m told. Skirting the west shore of the lake from 
here south, past Alburgh Center to the highway bridge 
between North Hero and Alburgh, is eight miles. John 
and James O'Neil, brothers, live at the west end of the 
bridge in Alburgh. These gentlemen are old lake sailors 
and can tell you all you would wish to know about the 
trip south to Fort Ticonderoga. The gentlmen will find 
some lovely bays on the west shore of North Hero. If 
they desire to do so they can carry across North Hero 
at the “carrying place” and run into North Island City, 
so called. Here also they will find hotel accommodations; 
or they can run into the “Back Bay,” on the west side of 
the island, and reach North Island City (the county seat 
pe oan Isle county) by a half mile walk across the 
island. 

From the “carrying place” on North Hero around 
Hen, Nights, Damey and Butler’s islands to St. Albans 
Bay and Point is four miles. This latter would be a side 
trip. As I said before, James or John O'Neil will gladly 
furnish Mr, Waldo and his friends all the information 
desired about their trip south from their place, I 
will leave them with these congenial gentlemen.  )-” 

Cuas. R. WHEELER. 





F. C. Bloomfield, who peters at A. C. A. meééts-in. 
*89-’90, has returned from West and is now located.in 
Hamilton, Ont. He will attend camp and bring his two 
brothers, who are stalwart paddlers, aa 
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Why Not? 


Goop old Bob. « It is like the ri of gurgling 
waters to list to your omnipresent “kicks.” It seems like 
old times, when we used to listen to your golden oratory 
around the camp-fire, And yet—you are right, too. “My 
voice can raise its accents to second your views heartily. 

My old Imp was such a boat as is now being sat upon. 
Musing before the fire the other night, I looked over her 
half model on the wall and soliloquized somewhat like 
this: “I do not wonder that you are the cause of ‘kicks.’ 
You were strong; that was your only redeeming trait. 
You would not stand alone with sail set unless your skip- 
per was on board. Your bucket cockpit was no use un- 
less your captain was a tailor, which he wasn’t. Your 
standing sails required cat-on-the-fence acrobatics to take 
them off. Your long, sliding seat always caught under 
the edge of the float, or, by parting company with its bot- 
tom part, caused a neat circular orifice to be made in the 
facé of the bay. You were a regular bottle, and after a 
race your skipper required at least two more (many will 
vouch for that). No wonder I tired of you. Others have 
tired of the same type, and that is where Bob Wilkin is 
right. So many have tired of your kind that they gave 
up racing ratker than keep up the farce of competing 
against others Tike you.” 

But enough of fireside musing. If the sliding seat is 
necessary to obtain stability, why not obtain that quality 
by the use of the element of design that brings it—beam. 
Any one who has ever used a canoe with a bit more beam 
than the law allows can vouch for its comfort, safety, 
utility and speed. The canoe yawls in the Puritan C. C. 
fleet are ideal boats for either cruising or racing. They 
are 16 feet and 16% feet in length, by 36 inches beam, and 
are not a bit more difficult to transport than the 16-foot 
by 30-inch canoe. What a tidy craft one of these would 
make, fitted with bilge boards. 

The element of speed is comparative, and if all work un- 
der the same restrictions. the racing is as keen a pleasure 
as if such regulations were not imposed. There will be 
plenty of racing if the proper boat be used. There is more 
racing to-day among the knockabout yachts than there 
has ever been in racing machines, and who shall say that 
an able knockabout will not chain a man more securely 
to the sport than sailing a modern racing bathtub. 

My plea is for beam. ‘‘Why not?” Maybe it is because 
the gray is shooting its silver through my erstwhile raven 
tresses; but a stable boat makes a solid sport. My Imp 
is a stable boat now—in fact, she has not been out of it 
these three years, and the hayseed only needs a bit of 
water to make her some use as a hay field. The experi- 
ence of the A. C. A. has proved the converse of the above 
—that an unstable boat makes an unstable sport, and the 
lessening number of competitors each year clinches the 
statement. 

No sailing canoe in Maine to-day, and there are probably 
more canoes used here than in any other State, few are 
built with less than 33 inches beam, and one may safely 
state that 75 per cent. of the guiding canoes are 18 or 19 
feet by 34 to 36 inches beam. They weigh anywhere from 
75 to 100 pounds, and are transported by train, by wagon, 
by water and by man without a murmur. Can we of the 
A. C. A. not handle such as these, even though of differ- 
ent style? My old Ilex, of ten years back, weighed 125 
pounds, yet Mac and I had a pretty fast paddle at Stave 

Island in ’89, and we were but two of thirty or more 
starters. She was a beamy canoe, too, and has comforta- 
bly cruised from New York to Mount Desert. A fellow 
could put on his coat in her without receiving the plaudits 
of an admiring and exepectant populace. There is spice 
in racing a machine, too: spice is all right, but it dries 
up the blood. There is a lot of good congealed beef ex- 
tract in the A. C. A. A little liquid is neded to make it 
run. Well, let’s take some. Why not? 
ILEx, 1484. 

Bancor, Me. 


P. S—No! Jimmy isn’t dead yet, only a long way 
from the old stamping ground. 


Our Plenipotentiary’s Report. 

Stnce Mr, Jesse Armstrong, of Rome, was appointed 
traveling plenipotentiary for the A. C, A., he has covered 
considerable ground, as is shown by a recent report, a 
copy of which we have secured. We do not know what 
the L. B. T. C. Society is, but we can assure our members 
that it must be all right or Messrs. Forbush, Hubble and 
Armstrong would not be executive officers of same. 


My Dear Commodore: While in Albany last week I 
saw a number of the old Mohicans—General Oliver, Billy 
Wack and Dr. Nellis, and did what I could to boom the 
Muskoka meet. Dr. Nellis wanted to know if there was 
a hotel near camp, as, if there was, he would bring up 
a party of Albanians with him to camp next summer. 
said I would write you about it. Will you drop him a line 
and let him know? 

I was in Rochester yesterday and to-day and met a lot 
of canoe boys there. Had to decline a very pressing 
invitation to go ice boating with them this afternoon. 
Charlie Wolters said “he was planning to spend the whole 
two weeks in camp at the meet this year.” 

Was in Buffalo about two weeks ago and met a large 
bunch of the Buffalo canoe boys. Struck their annual 
election of officers, the same as I did in Toronto. Was 
relieved, however, that they did not call on me to dis- 
course on the subject of canoeing. 

Charlie Forbush, Hubble Bubble and I held a short 
session of the L. B. T. C. Society after the meeting. 

I expect to be in Pittsburg by the middle of the com- 
ing week, and will see Dr. Blair. Hope you have written 
him in regard to this year’s meet. 

Met Palmer, of the New York C. C., just before Christ- 
mas. He had just returned that day from the Caribbean 
Sea and was in New York to get a coasting schooner for 
trading in Central America ports, and was to sail her 
down himself. He said he never had a better time in his 
life-than he did last summer at the A. C. A, camp at Hay 
Island. It was his first meet. He regretted that this year 
he will probably be somewhere in Southern waters during 
the meet. , 

Huntington, Stryker and Wardwell are all well. I 
think I have about exhausted my stock of news. Re- 
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member me kindly to the Toronto bo Sincerely yours, 
ESSE ARMSTRONG. 
Rome, Feb. 2. 


—— 


Atlantic Division. 


Tue Atlantic Division of the American Canoe Associa- 
tion will hold a reunion and dinner at the Arena, in New 
York city, on Saturday, March 10. The Arena is sit- 
uated at Nos. 39 and 41 West Thirty-first street, half a 
block east of Broadway. The room set apart for the pur- 
pose of the dinner is known as “College Hall.” Dinner 
will take place at 6:30, and is to be a very informal affair. 
We wish to make this a reunion in fact, as well as in 
name, and trust that the majority, at least, of our Division 
will make it convenient to be with us. Kindly signify 
your intention as early as possible to Rear-Com. Louis H. 
May, No. 85 Pierrepont street, Brooklyn, N. Y., inclos- 
ing check for $1.50, price of dinner. 

The Sportsman’s Show will be held at Madison Square 
Garden early in March, and the Saturday of our dinner 
is the mid-Saturday of the show. For the first time the 
Sportsman’s Association will give well-deserved promi- 
nence to the sport of canoeing, and all that contributes to 
the comfort and pleasure of the canoeist, both in water 
and in camp. The particular interest which attaches itself 
to this portion of the show comes from the fact that it is 
not a trade exhibit of one or more dealers who are en- 
deavoring to sell goods, but is an actual bona fide loan 
collection of boats, tents, rigs, cooking and heating uten- 
sils, firearms, etc., that have been tried during the past 
years by their owners, and have been found to be about 
as close to perfection, for their specific needs, as it is 
possible to procure at the present time. There will be 
four different models of canoes. Each of these canoes is 
accompanied by the tent of its owner. We particularly 
mention the Sportsman’s Show and canoe exihibit, as it 
may prove an additional attraction and inducement for 
those of our members who reside at some distance to 
visit New York and attend the dinner. 

We sincerely trust that we may have the pleasure of 
meeting you at our dinner. Yours very truly, 

H. C. ALLEN, Vice-Com. 








A. C. A. Membership 


Atlantic Division— 
Henry B. Fort, Burlington, N. J. 
Emmons Bryant, Newark, N. J 
M. Ohlmeyer, New York. 
*Fred Freeman, Trenton, N. J. 
*W. P. Kent, Trenton, N. J. 
Eastern Division— 
George W. Freenian. 
Hervey E. Lamb. 
George W. Cauldwell. 
*Harry A. Ames. 
*Samuel H. Capen. 
*Edwin Esterbrook. 
*F. N. West. 
*Frederick H. French. 
*Edward S. Baker. 
*Reginald E. Daniels. 
*Robert K. Rodgers. 
*Fred W. Notman. 
*Edgar Ward. 
*John Ward. 
*Henry M. S. Aiken. 
*Roderick M. Starkweather. 
Northern Division— 
*J. B. Meisel. 
Adam Ballantyne. 
Western Division— 
*Joseph A. Topping. 
*Published since Feb. 3. 





CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


The Toronto C. C. is taking an active interest in the 
A. C. A. meet. Forty-three names are on the list of 
members who are going to camp next August. 

Com. Wathlington is expected back from Bermuda on 
Feb. 20. 

The crew are training in the Y. M. C. A. tank for the 
Boston mid-winter meet, and are getting into good con- 


dition. 
RRe 


H. Lansing Quick, of the Yonkers Club, is booming 
A. C. A. matters. He has sent in seven subscribers to 
the special canoe numbers of Forest AND STREAM and 
also two new members to A. C. A, 


RR 
Mr. John S. Wright, of Rochester, vice-commodore of 
the Central Division, celebrated his thirtieth birthday on 
Feb. 13. He is a hard worker for one so young. 
, Zee 
E. Bryant, of the Knickerbocker Club, is going to 
cruise the Muskoka lakes from July 1 to Sept. 1. 


RR 


Members will miss Lucien Walsin, of Cincinnati, from 
this year’s camp. He will be in Paris for four or five 
months, looking after the interests of his business at the 
Exposition. 

ue 


Vice-Com. Jupp, of the Western Division, is working 
up an active interest in canoeing in the West. He expects 
to increase his membership by 50 per cent. before July. 

Ree 

The Chicago C. C. proposes to have a large room in its 

new club house for members’ canoes. 
Ree 

The anntalmeet of the Eastern Division will be held 

on Lake Quinsigamund, Worcester, Mass., on June 16-19. 
Ree 

We recently found on our desk a visiting card inscribed 
as follows: _ , 

“Sorry to miss you. I just stopped in for a chat. Am 
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leaving for South America to-morrow ‘for keeps,’ but I 

rt ) ie o She ai y rs, 

wre “7. K. Hai, | A..C. A. 464.” 
Panama R. R. 


We sincerely hope that No. 464 may find his new ven- 
ture a successful one; we know that the A. C. A. will 
not soon forget Jimmy. 





Crapshooting. 








If you want your shoot to be announced here send fa 
notice like the following: 
Fixtures. 


March 1-17.—New York.—Madison Square Garden, under auspices 
of wena Sportsmen’s Association. Capt. J. A. H. Dressel, 
-Treas. 

March 5.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn.—Match between Messrs. S. 
M. Van Allen and E. Blaisdell, 100 birds, $100 a side. 

March 6-7.—Worcester, Mass.—Tournament of the Worcester 
Sportsmen’s Club; targets. A. W. Walls, Sec’y. 

March 8.—West Chester, Pa.—Seventh annual live-bird shoot of 
the West Chester Gun Club. F. H. Eachus, Ses’y. 

March 19.—Interstate Park, Queens, Boroug® ot Queens, L. I.— 
Shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club. John S. Wright, Mgr. 

March 17.—Yardville, N. J.—Contest for the cast iron medal be- 
tween’ J, A. R. Elliott, holder, and R. O. Heikes, challenger. 

March 2i-22—Mt. Kisco, N. Y.—Two days’ shoot of the Mt. 
Kisco Gun Club; targets and live birds. 

March 24.—New York.—Contest for Dupont trophy between J. 
A. R. Elliott, holder, and Fred Gilbert, challenger. 

March 31.—Vicinity of New York.—Contest for the Sportsmen’s 
er cup between W. R. Crosby, holder and J. A. Elliott, chal- 
enger. 

April 2.—Interstate Park, Queens, Borough of 
Interstate Association’s Grand American Han 
Banks, Sec’y, 318 Broadway, New York. 

April 10-13.—Baltimore, Md.—Regular Spring tournament of the 
Baltimore Shooting Association; two days at targets, two days at 
live birds; added money. H. P. Collins, Sec’y. 

April 13-14.—Newark, N. J.—Two days’ target tournament of the 
Forester Gun Club. John . Fleming, Sec’y. 

April 18-21.—Lincoln, Neb.—Third annual amateur tournament of 
the Lincoln Gun Club. Live birds and targets. W. S. Stein, 


y- 

April 19.—Hingham, N. Y.—Tournament of the Hingham Gun 
os . Principal event, 100-target handicap. Gus. O enderson, 
reas. 

April 24-26.—Peru, Ind.—Fourth annual tournament of the Peru 
Gun Club; two days targets; one day pigeons. Jack Parker, 
Mgr. Chas. Bruck, Tournament Sec’y. 

April 24-27.—Omaha, ‘Neb.—Twenty-fourth annual tournament of 
the Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Association. Targets and pigeons.- 
G. omis, Sec’y-Treas. 

Agee —.—Springfield, 111.—Contest for Republic cup between 
J. A. R. Elliott, holder, and Fred Gilbert, challenger. 

May 1-4.—Springfield, 11l—Grand Tournament of the Illineis 
Gun Club. 

May —.—Memphis, Tenn.—Memphis Gun Club’s annual tourna- 
ment, 

May 2-3.—Luverne, Minn.—Luverne Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 2-4.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Lebohner’s Dexter Park Spring tourn- 
ament; targets and live birds. L. H. Schortemeier, Mgr. 


eens, L. I.— 
cap. Edward 


May 6-6.—Grand Crossing, Ill.—Grand Crossing Gun Club’s 
tournament. 
May 7.—Chicago, Ill.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 


nament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. W. B. 
Leffingwell, peer. 

May 14, St. Louis, Mo.—Missouri State Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association’s twenty-third annual tournament, week com- 
mapeing, Se 14. H. B. Collins, Sec’y. 

May 15-18.—Chambersburg, Pa.—Tenth annual tournament of the 
Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association. J. unk, Cor. 

ec’y. 

May 16-17,—Chicago, Ohio.—Live-bird and target tournament of 
the Deer Lick Gun Club. J._M. Elder, Pres, 

_May 22-24.—Marshalltown, Ia.—lowa State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s annual tournament. 

May 23-24.—Alcester, S. D.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association’s annual tournament. 

May 24-25.—Upper Sandusky, O.—Upper Sandusky Gun Club’s 
tournament. 

May 90.—Canajoharie, N. Y.—Annual target tournament of the 
Canajoharie Gun Club. Charles Weeks, Sec’y. 

May 30-31.—Elwood, Ind.—Zoo Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 


O.—London Gun Club’s tournament. 

° pg wetpcoree annual ounenens of the 
ton for tect: 

et. lor the Protection of Fish and Game. 


wn 5-6.—Monroe, Wis -thieene Gun Club’s tournament. J. C. 


» Sec’y. 
June 57.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League tourna- 
ment. Cc. Porterfield, Sec’y. 


June 11.—Interstate Park, Queens, Borough of Queens, L. I.— 
Interstate Association’s first annual handicap target tournament. 
Edward Banks _Sec’y, 318 Broadway, New York. 

June 12-14.—Sioux Cit , la.—Sixth annual amateur target tourna- 
ment of the Soo Gun Club. Duncan, Sec’y. s 

June 19-21.—Charles*~n, W. Va.—Fourth annual tournament of 
the West Seu State Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices 
of Beechwood Rod and Gun Club. Added money and merchandise 
prizes. : A. Jones, gets, Charleston, W. Va. 

Aug. .—Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, Ia.—Budd-Gilbert 
tournament, 

Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 

nm contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 

andicap free-en contest. 

Watson’s Park.—Burnside Crossing, I!l.—Contest for Sportsmen’s 
Trophy, the first and third Fridays of each month. 

Chicago, Iil.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird shoot second and 
third sere of each month at Watson’s Park. 

Chicago, Ill_—Eureka Gun Club’s club shoots first and third 
Saturdays of each month at Watson’s Park. 

Chicago, Ill.—First Saturday of each month, at Watson’s Park, 
Garden city, Gen Club’s monthly live-bird shoot. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 


day afternoon. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mai 
allsuch matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 








A very interesting 50-live-bird match was that between the 
veteran warhorse, Capt. A. H. Bogardus, and Mr. W. T. Irwin, at 
Hot Springs, Ark., on Feb. 22, it being after the manner which the 
Captain favors, and which all shooters find extreme difficulty in 
executing—that is, gun below the elbow till the bird is on the 
wing; one barrel only; bird must not fall within 10yds. of the 
trap. The scores were 45 to 40 in favor of Capt. Bogardus, 


Last Saturday the postponed event of the Grand American 


Handicap free ra month, and this month’s contest for the 
same, resulted in Mr. W. Hopkins, of Jamaica, scoring the limit 
of 10 points tw thereby tieing Mr. N. J. Lane, their scores 


being 69 points. This now will make an interesting race, though 
it is possible for others to come forward and make the pace. 


* 
The competition for the final possession of the February cu 
of the Crescent Athletic Club, aE Ridge, L. I., Feb. 24, resulte 
in a victory for Mr. Charles A. Sykes, chairman of the shootins 
21 and 20—69 in all, Mr. Donald 
with a score of 59, and Mr. Grant 


committee, his scores being, 18, 
G. Geddes was second i Lien 
Notman was third with &. 













































































































































































































































































































qenemngeapdli-ermenapmestanatppecet Line GS —--cnreereeE i gales 


5 membét of r6dkiyn Gurl Club 

ott Pah Me, Cree 8 coer ibts shaun Wes: York, th 
‘at hie Rote, Tompkins avenne, Broviklyn, on Friday morning 
‘of last w Pneumonia developed ori ‘eb, ani so severe 


‘was the attack thet he survived only fotst days after he was con- 
fined to his bed by it. He was an ardent shooter, and active! 

participated in many of the target and live-bird events of New Yor' 

and vicinity. He was eminent in his profession, both as physician 
and omer, holding —s office of anny. physician aw 
years. ice surgeon, a surgeon coro z e 
Eastern District, and in 188 was elected to the office of Coroner. 
At that time, it is said, is private practice was the larges 
in Brooklyn. He was born in iad. ‘The outing at the traps gave 
him a néeded relaxation from the arduous duties of his profession. 
He liked shooting for sport’s sa and his courteous deportment 
at all times, and fearless integrity, whether in or out of competi- 
tion, endeared him to all. R 


‘The daily press recounts the death of the famous sportsman 
George Work, of New York, at Davos Blatz, Switzerland, from 
consumption. His father received a telegram on Sunday last an- 
mouncing the sad event. His sisters, Mrs. Burke Roche and Mrs. 
Peter Cooper Hewitt, received word two or three weeks ago that 
his condition was serious, and they departed from this city thereat 
and were with him when he died. He was born in 1868, and 
therefore was in the vigorous years of middie life when he passed 
away. He was a member of the Union, Racquet, Rockaway Hunt, 
Seawanhake Corinthian Yacht, Larchmont Yacht, the Meadow 
Brook Huat, Tuxedo, City, New York Yacht, Westminster Kennel, 
Carteret Gun, and Sportsmen’s South Side clubs. His remains 
will be brought to New York for interment. 


The West Chester Gun Club announces a live-bird shoot as 
follows: “Seventh annual live-bird shoot, on the grounds of the 
club, at West Chester, Pa., on Thursday, March 8. Three prizes: 
First, a chance in the Grand American Handicap; second, 
Winchester gun; third, sole leather gun case; $1 entrance, miss- 
and-out. Chances unlimited. High guns, not class shooting. 
Shoot commences at 10 A. M. Entries close at 2 P. M. Birds 
15 cents each; dead birds the property of the club, Lunch and 
loaded sheils on the grounds. A. 5S. A. rules. Directors, F. P. 
Gill, B. F. Place, J. H, Green.” 


Mr. Peter Garms won the medal of the New York German Gun 
Club, held near Jamaica, L. 1., Feb. 22. The conditions were 10 
live birds per man, handicap rises, scores to count in the yearly 
averages. Peter Garms, 28yas., 9; Dr. Geo. V. Hudson, 2yds., 8; 
John H. Welibrock, 28yds., 8; Henry Noble, 2syds., 8; E. C. 
Woods, 28yds., 7; Henry Mesloh, 2yds., 6; Frederick Sauter, 
@8yds., 6; Joseph Neumann, 28yds., 4; William C. Maisenholder, 
2yds., 3; Julius Grauer, 2syds., 3; Henry A. Meyer, 28yds., 2; 
August Sievers, 28yds, 1 R 


At Dexter Park, Brooklyn, on Feb. 26, Messrs. E. Blaisdell and 
$. M. Van Allen, of Jamaica, L. I., shot a match at 25 live birds, 
$25 a side, and the former won. Score: 19 to 18. The birds were 
‘good, Van Allen drew the harder birds. Keferee, Mr. W. Hop- 
Gon: judge for Mr. Van Allen, John Gaughen; for Mr. Biaisdeil, 
M. Keenan. The weather was very favorable. The principals 
arranged another match at 100 birds, $100 a side, to take place on 
March 5. Van Allen, 30yds.; Blaisdell, 28. They have put up $26 
forfeit. 


R 


Smith Brothers have announced their second annual sportsmen’s 
live-bird handicap, Wednesday, March 7, and Wednesday, March 
14, at the East Side grounds, Ferry and Foundry streets, Newark, 
N. J. ‘Take Plank Road Newark trolley, red car, to Foundry 
street. Events March 7: No. 1, 5 birds, entrance $3, birds in- 
cluded, two moneys; No. 2, 7 birds, entrance $5, birds extra, four 
moneys. All Rose system divisions. March 14: No, 1, miss-and- 
out, entrance, $2; No. 2, 25 birds, entrance $10, birds extra, four 
moneys, class shooting. King’s automatic iraps. 


Mr. Fred Gilbert has challenged Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, holder of 
the Republic cup, to contest for it. It is possible that the race 
may take place at Springfield, Ill., before the Illinois Gun Club 
tournament. Gilbert has also challenged Elliott to contest for 
the Dupont live-bird trophy. It is likely that the race for it will 
take place in the latter part of March. 


Dr. J. W. Meek, at the Slyd. mark, killed 10 straight in the 
tenth trophy contest of the Garfield Gun Club, Chicago, Feb. 24, in 
a violent winter storm, and thereby defeated all the other com- 
petitors for the trophy on that. day. He now is in the lead, and 
is likely to annex the trophy to his home possessions. 


The Forester Gun Club will hold a two days’ target tournament 
on April 13-14. To reach the grounds take Elizabeth car to Peddie 
street and walk one block east to the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
Club shoots on the second Saturday afternoon of every month 
and on all holidays. Targets 1 cent. 


Me. G. W. Loomis, Sec’y-Treas. of the Nebraska State Sports- 
men's Association, calls attention to the dates fixed upon for the 
Association’s twenty-fourth annual tournament, April 24 to 27 in- 
elusive, at Omaha. There will be events at targets and live birds. 


The third and final match of the series of three between the 
Mineola Gun Club and the Aqueduct Gun Club was won at 
Mineola by the former club by a score of 120 to 109. The teams 
had eight men each, and each man shot at 26 targets. 


The Peru, Ind., Gun Club announces its fourth annual tourna- 
ment on April 24, 26 and 26; two days targets; one day pigeons. 
Mr, John ‘ker will manage the tournament. Mr. Chas. Bruck 
ss tournament secretary. 


In the club shoot of the Emerald Gun Club, Brooklyn;Feb. 20, 
10 live birds, thirty-two — L. H. Schortemeier,'-H. P. 
F eesenden, J. Clarke and Dr. Stillman killed straight. 

R 


We received some notices of Washington's Birthday shoots. on 
Wednesday of last week. As we to press on Tuesday, this 
will expisin the impossibility of publishing them. 


The match between Mr. R. O. Heikes and Mr. J. A. R. Elliott, 
holder, for the cast iron medal, will take place on Zwerlein’s 
grounds, Yardville, N. J., on March 17. 


Crosby, holder, and J. A. R. Elliott, will 
rtsmen’s Review trophy March 31, somewhere 
New York. 


Messrs. W. R. 
contest for the S 
im the vicinity o 


Mr. John J. Fleming, Sec’y of the Forester Gun Club, informs 
ws that his club will hold a target tournament on April 13 and 


M. 
R 
The Baltimore Shooting Association will hold a shoot on March 
5, and their annual meeting will also be held on that day. 


e 
K in mind the Sanders-Storms championship contest, for 
the chomplenthig of New York, March “ 
Bernarp Waters. 





Biatedell vs, Van Allen. 


Brooklva, #. J Feb. 26.—Inclosed scores made in a match 
between . Van Allen, SMyds., and E. ght (Wood, Szde., 
+? < Weode Syde Van Allen Syd eee Mon 


Vi ene ae 


> 


IN NEW JERSEY. 
Roselle Casino Gun Club. 


Feb, 22.—1 append herewith -suurts of the: live-bird- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





shoot held 


at Oakwood Inn, N. J., to-da the Roselle ino. T i 
were furnished by the etn ie. Nolke, ai ome fest — 
as they always are: 














W J Simpson 22020221 22: 120023 
W Smith 021220222: 022122021 0 
G R Pope...... -0212220112120100121201 2: 2222) 
A _F_ Compson - 10120 - 
J ORG RR oink cctvistcibeh sal 10120112221112111222101102212111211—31 
J. D. B. 
Forester Gun Club. 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 22—The Holiday shoot of the Forester 
Gun Club resulted as follows: 5, 
Events: 12346678 910n1 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 
bn A ee ee aovce, UV Bee Xe ULE Le ss 
TAMBIGN 2 occ cccvccccccnccovostbbbdedbbedld Bi O'S 5S s2.. cs ogive 
Weller . B28: 1.44 eck Api 4 
Fredricks 5 968 8 710 9 91015 
My shabtospeepe ae ROB es Pb ee 
H Cummings sD) BABA Bsi cs a 
a waves view 14 88:9 oe 
errington ..... pent id ar 
Chas Smith ..... oe a, i be 5b ate 
Winans 0 de We GS 
Events: 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
_ Targets: 10 10 15 10 16 10 15 
DNL whnebens ena tiodecensacdbwieeh “s 7486877 
Weller . Woe hecae- 65 “eb 
esse 4. e 
H Dummings ...........000e0.0+ 6:9 6:81.03 
errington .. 7% 8 61012 911 91 
Chas Smith .. 78468 
Winans es We 





Walsrode Gun Club. 


Trenton, N. J., Feb. 22.—The target scores made to-day are as 


follows: 

Events: 123456567 8 910111213 
Targets: 25 15 20 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
DODO 55855500 bascs 0 deb tees Be és beishi i te ec lab, 0306 5p ES 
DEP CIRD. fo wos cepanies ccs cenenne BB at ee pitas payne cesan absvovoms ple 
—— sesevecensbesbepabhasebhine ton Ae Ene. 66.0650, Bab. ibe 
EET pc cesyccbuny pecnsssqeesinee aD .2% on 4be sk be bn Ge. ba be abr ee 
WOOD “in ccicccccecdddeckeeds yt DIB oe od ok Seba 5c).d0 00 
DENS 000 cobitan srteupennape D cocagye | Wiebe Wet ne yosase: be 08 
BEE vacudtdnvanacveobeodipotal bs TEES GO oc cs Ouse Oss Bie te 
MEE avganscededatensctisketechn ve vb Gi os) BD dg.us Oro. we ee oo 
MMO occ ccsoccbetceueeEsisevena¥ 9.. ye on be “en. 60 takes 
EE. sadoepesatsocsbherenst)binees-Ghine a Ves OO O18 co wot td O 
POTS cccccccnccccldbkndaabecsaed st hoe Oe ce oP Oe te. os 'eg tS on 
SEL jnkrnapshindvneegeneethSeuidle oF ce SS. 878.. 8 7% 
BINS is svicccecncscepesonies ov eg FT 6 ooc0i FB ine, Cos S 
BYIOL 00 0escecerccccvccccced Mode bacehaie re Pe ee 





Live birds, match at 10 birds, Bower 4yds., 


Bower, Rosesbsonwesa 2012122102— 8 Widmann, 28....... 2111100220— 7 

Sweeps: 

No. 1. No. 2. 

Peles nncnsncnccckhttnnneahl ie 10  2222222222—10 
EE) Gilthus pbs Vaensoneneeshbansonekandl 1121221—10  1122011122— 9 
BOOED cccecccesccccscsscvecsveguarem 111111212110 _.......... 
ee 121°21— 8 1101112112— 9 
DEUS ..nsasssokbhueenenbanceppenconell 1102111122— 9 —s............. 
PUD  svestuesevenescunh cccnevnesseos Onl 1111121111—10 =. 2112111111—10 
ED . vonccelocveghecohsaivstendeseees: sabeuneb 2022111102— 8 
EME sesusongecgveesecdecnnsecscuovssie/ etnubees 1210211122— 9 
Re Re 8 7 

DOPET cccccdevccowovenccteccespense voce eeestens 4 
RE cocecnseveacoseuevedpapandcovkteed epiebnen 11 8 
SEE .- £0 thouronngubsonncadsoburnsenseels oeteents 1111111211—10 
Dickson 


South Side Gun Club. 


12011— 8 


Newark, N. po FS. 24.—The shoot to-day had as a chief feature 


the scores of Messrs. Remsen and Feipenspen. 
on the grounds of the South Side Gun Clu 
race is expected: 


Events: 12345 67 8 910 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
POMEPOD, sc occcvccceovccoce @ Bai ve 0s Ke. depen 
SEE eSitepochconsnsusdunton 966675 
NE ccvcocsecvencodeuedts 6635864... 
SET scsssdéanasennpabovean’ 687796578 
DD a inivn nsehananepnehenet de ae 597 
WEED. ccvccccsocceschosesses ce 06 octentee Be Ret oe 
DED « snevebspepseepenpdnes 4a anak Se dell ® 6 
EMIT ncpctconessntveencebee oe ad ve 0, ne ee Se a> be 5 


*15 singles and 5 pairs. No. 14 was 10 pairs. 


East Side Gun Club. 


who contest 
on Feb, 28. 


A close 


ll 12 13 14 


18 19 21 16 


Newark, N. I. Feb. 22.—No., 2, at 7 birds, was the club handicap. 


There was a 
the afternoon was favorable for good 









ight wind. The morning was darkly cl 
scores. The b 
good, as will be noted by the number dead out of bounds 


loudy, but 
irds were 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
H C Koegel, 29.........ssss08 222°202222-- 8  1122122—7 12212—5 
Th SRE, Gi pops inassoeed saci 210022**22— 6 22222—5 
Dr Hudson, 27.........sse000+ 0220 —7 11111127 ..... 
7 PRRENOD .lsnssevsccvemenenti 111°210102— 7~—si.... .. = 
FF Teersteem, Bocccccccoscsdll O211111901— 8 11110116 221215 
Dr BARGER, Te. coopscpncecocspave PD, <Sessety,  » sebed 
ere ) ly eS Bee ee ee eee 
°R Heinioch, | 9B....00.0cswacs 002°*1111*— 5 12201216 ..... 
F W Moffett, 2.......ccccc00» 222222222*— 9 aes 
T H Leuthauser, 27............ Ore sececes | | ebeve 
*P H Johnson, 28.........0000+ 190210°112—- 6 + 9 1201*11—-8_—s—(i«‘tt 
Dr Mulvaney, 27... -12°1211*12— 8 22211026  20022—3 
W Hassinger, 29... «-211212°212— 9 20121226 21122—5 
W J Ferguson, Jr, al — 7 31122127 ..... 
bd Smith, 27. - -12*1102122— 8  2210122—6  22122—5 
F § Sinnock, 29 ol 8 7 222225 
F Perment, 29.. o BOEBBUIO— FT kcctcee wees 
B Clinchard, 27. EE wéwesee Ses 
*Guests. 
Hudson Gun Club. 
East Hartison, N. J. , Feb, 22.—The scores were as follows: 
Events: 12 46 6 7 8 91011 12 18 14 15 16 17 
Targets 10 15 15 15 15 15 25 15 15 15 15 15 15 20 15 10 25 
G Piercy ...+....... 10 12 15 14 13 13 24 14 14 12 11 14 14 19 12 7 2 
Ly UD Jncnackoces FY mi Es pe aia Ss 
Oe * “wb pecccccc qos’ 8 9 Sil il 818 12 121211121014.... 
Schields ............ 77BNWUMAMIONNNNNNNN 
Van Dyne © B OB ne ie ce MOWED .. site Dh. 
ee » BR os ee SRE EE 00 ED op. ne 00 vet Ee s07ks 
G Hughes - 376 4.. TUM... 67 ee 
Fee ...... poe BE ee SS De re ee ee ae 
Hunsmann 714..1111101010.. 710 81212...... 
diey .. -- 13 12 10 15 15 24 16 14 14 14 14 14:19 14 9% 
- 13 12 13 10 12 19 11 12 12 18 11 91313 722 
- «» 12... 16 14.22 15 14 15 14161216... .. .. 
baldae, oe 12 .. 13 1322 14 12 1213 8121312.... 
Scheu oem, ob 9142113 9121010121314 82% 
REED acbvochevde ve ot 00 2 ch © on 0 ae- e. 0hcn cee ane tele 
sugwcecsovseéen bs Ue SEE we WEae $941 6 81411 722 
ensen  atcorpertcs os oe oe 6 BM OS SP 
Nagle See eeeeeseeeene 26 Oe oe oe #8 +. 22 


i eed atag eter Lee 
oh Ren Rat Gt dart erae’ Bens Bev 
9, 10 and 11, 100 birds: Banks 4, Dudley 96. 

Rahway Gea Club. 


Rahway, N. J., Feb. 23—Shoot of the Rahway Gan Club at live 
A « sen base 


In Nos. 6, 7, 


birds: 








4 st {Maneit 4, 1900, 


aon at Syds, “Memetgamsy (| \)) . 
d satte ‘a e - « «ee 6 0122000010-- 
ee 


Agcond ‘team: . 
G Wilson. ......0200011121—. F Abbott ......2110012122— 8 
ON Slater ......,1212020222— 8 


F gga G Vett.........0200102000— 3—49 
vont en ‘Anontitlte's P Abbott. xor1000010—4 
eee, 
Audubon Gun Club. 


Watson's - Park, Burnside Crossi It., Feb. 21.—The main 


evi at 2 b ‘ c 
i. in the Whird emcee, Vin r. H. Odell, by a score of 


Von e and Amberg divided 
second, first going to Wells. The — oo 


H Odell, 29, 1 


© Vou Laetitia a 6.120 eee Se 

Welln, GB ihe iis ss 60065. 2dbdsbadbecscceesps — $-1—10 

f= COMERS eS ge gee 122221°00021121—11—1—12 

mae EE as a ols culation an temine’ 112210211020112—12—1—13 
en-Bird sweep, $5 entrance, t 3 

Von Lengerke ..... 22022012299 "8 “O’Brien i phaceee ***11111*2-6 

Amberg ............. 122202*122—8 Wells ............... 1022111122—9 

SPE - SassSeéeecemiae 211*111*20—7 

Garfield Gun Club, 


Cuicaco, Feb. 24.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day, the occasion of the tenth shoot of the trophy 
series, Owing to the extreme cold (below zero) and a eoolien 
blizzard of wind and sharp-cutting snow, we had an unusually 
small attendance, only seven members braving the storm and 
participating in the event. Of these, only one was able to-put up a 
Straight score. _The birds were a seed. strong lot; a little slow 
about taking wing, but hot ones when started, The winning of 
high score to-day again puts Dr. Meek well in the lead of his 
competitors in the trophy race. 


No. 1 No, 2. 
im MIR ITIEL.. nkdaiatenessancetnecsrue 100010*000— 2 210103 
RW TES. dd cg hddinccissucchudsevde ceeded 202222*222— 8 0021 
DEON, Bhisin cde cise ob cncks conbadsbe +++++1212111222—10 111104 
SPE ab si bdsankneddeeenmcsetbintel 02221222*1— 8 
i -iiicnke ane? Ssevsennemmaeantiwane 1221101122— 9 22100—3 
P 1G Bares Fh. os ccdevcconcstctsecedecdhs oe 020021 © 688 
S Be Weene, Wisiss . cciivaickcisccds ckbeh.h 10*1 So: Sie 
No. 1 was the tenth trophy shoot; No. 2, 5 birds, $2. : 
Sweeps, 6 birds, $2 entrance: 
eh | Pe kpsonkned<ashaeded 222020—4 
POM Fi icddicedcobeisocsécccest 2°2111—5 0211125  1°2001—3 
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Sully vs. Wheeler. 


Burrato, N. Y., Feb. 24.—Appended are scores of live-bird races 
which took place here on afternoon of Feb. 23. The rincipals 
were Wm. J. Sully, an old-time and well-known live-bird trap 
shot, of Bufialo, and F. G. Wheeler, the pride of the Bison Gun 
Club, of Buffalo. It will be remembered that during the late 
war between Spain and the United States, Mr. Wheeler was one of 
the Rough Riders. He is also an expert with rifle and pistol, 
having won, numerous prizes with those weapons. He has also 
been the victor in several 100-bird races at live birds recently in 
Buffalo, About 100 enthusiasts on live-bird shooting braved the 
cold wind and snow-covered ground of Audubon Park to witness 
the cere. and several hundreds of dollars changed hands on the 
result. 

The conditions were 100 birds man, $100 a side and loser 
to pay for the birds, A. S. A. rules. The birds were very good, 
especially the first 25 each. Both men were somewhat slow, in 
particular Mr. Sully, as he allowed his birds to get too great’ a 
start. Mr. Wheeler quickened his time after the 7th round, and 
from that on he shot with great specd and precision, and it 
would have taken one of the very best of professionals to beat his 
score after that round, or even to beat his total of 92 for the race. 
Mr. Sully could not better his time to any great extent, with the 
result that his total was but 76. However, he declared that he 
was not satisfied and would chalienge Mr. Wheeler for a return 
match in the near future. 

It may be mentioned that Mr. Wheeler made one run of 87 
straight and another of * while Mr. Sully’s best was 14. 


Jack Fanning, of San Francisco, was referee, and gave entire 
satisfaction to ev 


a erybody.. Mr. Wheeler’s judge was Rob. Han- 

kins, of Buffalo, while Otto Besser acted in the same capacity 

for Mr. Sully. Mr. F. P. O’Leary (883) acted as official scorer. 

The scores follow: 

Be Me ierbetacscaxtacccceotia 001120*100210211220111111—17 
12012*222112121*22102*112—20 
21010211112121112210112*1—21 

- 2211110012110110121*2*101—18—76 
F GO Wiaet, owesksads dn aeses gsvoheks 12112122—21 
11111222*122112*212212222—23 
2222222222122122222229222—25 

‘ 21202222222221122221222*2—23—92 

Both contestants used Hazard powder in U. M. C. Trap shells. 


Wheeler shot a Lefever, while 


r. Sully used a Syracuse Arms 
Co, gun. 





Hor Sprincs, Ark., Feb. 22.—A number of the boys who were 
here at the tournament held last week remained over to get the 
benefit of the baths; and as there were some very fast-flying birds 
at the park, they could not keep their guns in their cases. 

One of the most interesting races was that of F. S. Crabill, of 
Missouri Valley, Ia., and J. L. Scott, of Chapin, Ill, They settled 
a little matter of a $50 bet and price of birds, as a preliminary to 
the Irwin-Bogardus shoot. It was su poeed that Crabill would 
win, but the result proved different. The way Mr. Scott brought 
ge the birds would have done credit to any of the professionals 
in this country. 

One of the things that puzzles all the boys is how the birds can 
be so exceptionally fast as they are here. e background is very 
deceiving, and the birds tower rapidly, and undershooting is a 
very easy matter. Mr. Crabill called the match off at the e@d of 
the 45th bird, as he was then 6 birds to the bad. 

Both contestants use the same shells and powder, and both 
made some of the longest kills on record. fei safe in saying 
that no man in this country can kill 95 such birds out of a 100. 
This match will no doubt bring on others. They are about to 

ea cectan, of these etches, one to be —_ at Canin, ome 
at Jacksonville, Ill., and the other on some neu unds, ie: 
will no doubt be at 100 birds, for $100. The wore: 5 


« -212210222122012100122222222202120222202202022—36 
2210222222121222201222221222202121 222221 22299 42 


ARKANSAS TRAVELER. 








Team Race at North Platte. 

Norta Pratre, Neb., Feb, 23—Herewith are scores of a 
team shoot held on the grounds of the Buffalo Bill Gun Club, on 
cotievty. of members of this club. 


Vernon ....... 
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nothing short of a driving snow or-rain storm would prevent our heepshe 
shoot on Washington’s Birthday. Hereafter we will say that s ad Bay Rod ard Gun Club. 


nothing short of an earthquake will prevent our shoot, for not- 
withstanding the howling rain storm, accompanied by a sma- 
sized cyclone which blew up a few trees and shook our club 
hquse until it rocked on its foundations, we had our shoot be- 
tween puffs, squalls, etc., and finished the last event in rain and 


fog. 

Five shooters—Leroy and Baker, of Brockton; Griffith, Hammond 
and Root, of Providence—met at the club house at 11 o’clock. 

It was then raining, and blowing in such a manner that shoot- 
ing was an impossibility. We soon had a rousing fire. and with 
hot coffee, sandwiches, etc., good cheer soon prevaile One of 
our party proposed a game of auction, which was immediately 
accepted, and after said game had progressed for an hour or 
so Griffith had an average of 100 per cent. and all the rest owed 
him. By this time the weather had cleared enough for us to 
shoot the pr imme, : s c 

The first rs was shot in a fair wind with some rain, and the 
test of the shooting up to the last event with the wind ‘howling 
and the water = g dey off the gun barrels. The last event was 
shot in rain and heavy fog. ys 

When we took account of stock, Leroy had a receipt in full for 
his usual place—No. 1. 

No matter where Griff landed, he always found some one wait- 
ing for him in the same place to divide, for, you see, they had 
not forgotten that auction game earlier in the day. 

Mr. Baker, of Brockton, is a new man at the game of trap- 
shooting. but from his manner of handling the gun, some of the 
old standbys will need to keep an eye on him, 

We hope in the near future to r t our programme under 





more favorable weather conditions. The scores: 

Events: 123 45 67 8 91011 12 

Tareets: 0 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 10 15 Broke. Av. 

Angles: KUKUKUKUUKUK 

Leroy .. 101310121011 10151014 913 137 «.913 

Griffith . 6141012 813 814 914 6G1l -12% . 

Baker . 714915 88 913 594 112 .746 

Hammond 1015 812°9141013 615 813 133 886 

‘oot, . 61710 8131011 913 711 16 .77%8 
R. C. Root, Sec’y. 





Balttmore Shooting Assoctation. 


Bautmuore, Md., Feb. 22.—The silver loving cup, donated by 
Mr. James R. M was won by Mr. Hood Waters (Schultz), 
shooting from the Slyd. mark. Capt. Malone, being the donor, 
did not contest for the prize. The birds were a selected lot. 
While the scores look. ordinary, was some fine shooting 


birds, handicap. Three 


The conditions of the shoot were 20 
tied for it. and in-the shoot-off, miss-and-out, Schultz won in the 








first round, both his competitors losing their first birds. The 

scores: 

SoHUNG,, B---s0grsene-consoereesnnreee+coznnr~o eee oe 
i cde methane bib aeed te pnvegee ns ohe7ss sun 

ad seakgee Gececcccccccccescescceccccchl lecsiseeeeeleemene—1? 

Rief. scan da akitdasonanieedesdpuns sas conncqs< anenEEnn IEEE 

Dr. ing. WB. ..eees+ee nie cheasadaen sprain 1020121297191 22 w 

Li aiie ncn cae sececcacoesceroccrsenccseste “ P Ww 

rete, cencnsagenscegheccasssseaes ore 

“il cggenarcty saataersncryseannsas savers oad a" {gzzr07122—I8 

Helier mes7stenscereenvorsen8:+"-*-3429" ea 

White i oeicco.ss “HTN 2 

a eae “Sranitiine 

aanennseesseoeeens as -18 

‘Shoot-off, miss-and-out: Schultz 2, Fox 0, Gilbert 0. 











Hot Springs, Ark. 


Hor Sprines, Ark., Feb. 22.—The anniversary was celebrated 
to-day in part by a large gathering of Hot Springs visitors, who 
athered at Whittington Park, to witness a contest at the traps 
tween the two veterans, Capt. A. H. Bogardus and Tramp 
Irwin. Capt. Bogardus claims that his rules are the most like 
field shooting, and these were the conditions of the match: 50 
live birds each, gun below the elbow until the bird is on the 
wing, use of one barrel only, a 10yd. circle drawn around the 
trap, and bird must fall outside that circle. If killed inside the 
circle then to be scored lost; birds retrieved, by a dog. 

As the score will show, the old-time champion won by a gocd 
margin. The hardest birds fell to the Tramp, the twisters getting 
away from one barrel. Tramp killed his birds in best manner, 
as the dog aided Capt. Bogardus in gathering four of his. Yet 
for a man of his age his shooting was wonderful. Few men 
could score 45 on such birds, with both barrels. The birds were a 
choice lot, not one in the 100 being a duffer. 

Capt. A. W. Smith was chosen referee, and proved that he was 
a good one, though the rules were new to him. It is to be hoped 
that' more matches wil] be shot under these rules. as they are such 
as to make a match interesting to spectators. The score: 


Capt Bogardus. . .01121111111111011111929111101111101111111111011111—5 
Tramp Irwin..... 1101111011111011001011.1111111011101111011101101111—40 


The Captain used a Remington gun, Leader shells and Laflin 
& Rand powder. Tramp Irwin used a Parker gun, same _—— 
NON. 


Yonkers Gun Club. 


Kinecssripcz, New York City.—Herewith are scores of the 
Yonkers Gun Club’s open shoot on Feb. 22, held at Yonkers, N. Y. 
The attendance was good, but very few ventured to shoot, owing 
to the wind, fast birds and a foggy day. The birds used were a 
very fast lot, and with the aid of the wind many that were badly 
hit were blown over the wall. Conditions, $3 entrance, birds extra, 
three moneys: 





o. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
ThOMpsONn ........ceeeeccceccerccers 1111216 2771014 2221116 
Weightman ........cessesccessereeee 1110215 +=s_«01212*--4 =: 1101014 
THOMAS 02 .cccccccccecs Dib esevent cont 110122—5 +  000010—1 
Rosevelt ..sscccccccrecescccsccvceees 2101104 010011-3_—(i...... 
EE Bei cctepans icvesves'eessertee on1z11—4 1112216 + 1112116 
BER ca cusubedesen dane seccesssoadl 220222—5 2212226 1 
NE eI co akc ixsaecctees.c0Seets 2100224 - 0212125 
Hasbrouck .....++++seeereeverereree 1002114 0121024 + 220011--4 
Camepi ..ceceeeeccsscceesscnsceneece 200001 — 0010012 02°02 
Ws sedis Snoxhxakersqpnsteces 212111—6 1121116 .. 101000--2 
“EES SCS Ay RE ior ER aa i 
Commielly .....crecsccrccecccscccesee cose 1011125 §3=«:« 110M"! —3 
MINT cap tcae cup. iuh4s oad thncte"gteen . “10110—4 
M. R. WeicutTmay. 
National Gen Club. 


Miuwavxze, Feb. 24.—He-ewith find sccres of the second monthly 
live-bird prize shoot at Natioria) Park, Milwaukee, on 23d inst. 
The weather was disagreeable, and ‘the attendance was small: 


inneki: 1.00. -02222222221-—-10 Wharton i.....+.... 110012 5 
Schl 0190220122— 6 Wecton 





Scholz -sssessscones G00: onewies 368 2M2211112-—_ 8 
Collins: a .ss-eeses 11°2111132— 9 Williamson ........ 221919999110 
Brish «....+++-- wee eo 212200021 ROW: cdsv octeriee ose 041*110221— 7 
Meixner . Scherer se ssesiis..; 1110941219. 8 
Five ha. d. .aeaewiens ae Kuvt OED o® we 
Mirgeler i WMS ohana déwise cid 1211210 * 
Deiter .-... excey. ool 222111222210 Johnson ........ + - -1*0°20°222-—. 5 


Linpizy Coxrtins, Sec’y, 













Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Feb. 22—In the 7-bird handi 
shoot of the Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun “Club, held yoo 
there were twenty-three entries.. Messrs. D. J. Heffner and Steve 
= Hommedieu tied on 6. There was no shoot-off. Following are 

€ scores: ‘ 





I McKane, 27.......... 0222220—5 F Lundy, 26 

J_Pillion, 27.......... 2022022—5 H Krouilea. 26 

BMG WO s consecocshia 00211215 G Tappan, 27 
WV Van. Pelt, 27........ 1100°02—3 TH Freveer, 24 
G W McKane, 26...... 2211100—5 ‘W Seaton, 23 
H Moentanus, Jr, 27....2010°02—3 P Suss, 27.............. 
of Heffner, 23........ 122*222—-6 L E Allen, 25 1 
S La Hommedieu, 26. .0221122—6 P Kramer, 25........... 210725 
A Soeller, 23...ds.00+ *22100°—3 Dr Wood 25 
g oaah, - & iiisiseipen ols ae Dr Hill, 2% 

HOG 94. csresciess Burns, 

G Thibault, 22......... 10001 J - 


Brook!yn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, Feb. 22.—The scores made to-day follow: 

Events: 1 

Targets: 
Brigham 
Paterson 
Wright 
Casey...... 
Woods ... 
Keenan ... 


10 15 1p 45 15 

5 
Biiszs sabes asses i 
svids 13 19 “9 17 
Tn 2 


4 10 


2 G02 Moree 








i4 2 
Wess S 
contests 


W. Hopkins 
N. J. Lane, with. 69 


> om: 


Smith . Dede t¥edesigavedde: Ve PEGE KE a0 
Feb. 24.—Events 5 and 6 were the seventh i 
for the Grand. American Handicap free saeeen We 
scored 10 points in each event, tieing. Mr. 
points: — 
Events: 1 
OEE «sided doc discs Webbe eteeisicceee weve BE 
9 


Williamson } 


eeeeeeeee 





eos Fulton Gun Clob. ; , 
Brooklyn, L. 1., Feb. 22.—The Fulton Cus Club observed the holi- 


day to-day by holding a shoot at which th i i 
events were shot, of which the first was No. 2. and the handncee 
are with the names of the shooters. Nos,°4 and 7 were the other 
two, and the handicaps. are in the columns’ 5 and 8, 






Events: 1 9°32 '¢. @° 9.9 
argets: ’ 10 2 10 15 

A Woods, 6 Dee Secct eevee ancctp he 571 8 4 6 Ws 

ET dps cstadingkvacnandtisbacethans FT a ' * - . 3 : 

E Montour, Jr, B......-cseceerereerane 4456 5. Ww 8 

S Giles, 4. % ; Say 3 oe 19 4 

W_ Wonds. 17 a or a eS 
7 8°13 4. 6.9 

B 6:13 4 9°19 3 

18 6 12 “65°18 8 

ve eet 9 oer oe? BB 

edt Bo sia Suerte 


Ties on No. 4: May 4, Montour 5 w. ‘Woods 





—— om 7 es 


FOREST AND STREAM. 








Biliott—Gilberi—E C Cop. 
Hor Seatwes, Feb. 19.—The Ec ; which 





jon of the 
been in abeyance between Fred Gilbert, holder, and A. RB. 
t, challenger, was brought to an issue Gone *) 
po sirbesdetend- cnadionse = ool wen i souinbes 


cup. ; 
Gilbert clearly outshot his opponent at all of the three diff t 
styles of competition imposed in the coriditions, and ‘thereby t 
race was early devoid of interest, for the lowg -shix machine 
one grined a qoanenting 1 ane main’ ae ponenge. 
Z t shot with rare j ent and precision, one or 
two instances, The Joss of his first was the rankest kind of a miss, 
he banged away at this as soon as it showed over the os, 
ithout apparently taking any aim. But he immediately y_ pulle 


If together, and atoned for this by shooting in capital style 


until along toward the close of the race, when he went wrong. 
On his loth pair he seored a Dutch double, thereafter only 
scored 3 more pair, winding up with anoother Dutch double. 


he was 11 birds ahead at this juncture it is possible that this in- 
different performance was due in @ measure to carelessness. : 

Elliott led for the brief period of one round, for, contrary to his 
usual custom, he scored his first bird, but evened up matters by 
missing his next target in much the same manner that Gilbert did 
his*first. His shooting was not of a high order of excellence, for 
he only broke 44 out of his unknown, and a like number of his 
experts. s 

hough he only scored 36 out of his doubles, his work on these 
was nearer on a par with his competitor’s than at either the other 
styles of shooting. Had he shot these extraordinarily well it 
would have been possible for him ‘to win. the match. 

The targets were not thrown exceedingly hard—about 60yds. 
The screens, though, were quite high, and this made: the Fan 
on” promptly somewhat more difficult. There was a good win 
that Biew in fitful gusts, and this at times caused the targets to 
tower, while at other times it would force them down, so that they 
would skim low over the grounds. It was ‘such a target as this 
that Elliott Jost on his 8th pair, by not shooting at'it; he failing to 
locate it at all. ar , ° 

Gilbert showed good headwork by refraining from shooting when 
a heavy gust of wind swept over the grounds; on being at the 
score, he would complacently wait until it had subsided to some 
extent. These gusts being invariably of short duration, this was 
possible. s 

Mr. R. O. sseikes was chosen referee, and Messrs. W. W. Pea- 
body and E. H. Tripp were the judges. Mr. Herbert Taylor ‘was 
the official scorer. r. Bob Price pulled the eae and Mr. Jack 
Parker handled the indicator when it was required. 

The flight of the lost Coapete in the unknown angles are shown, 
while in the expert style the number of the traps is given. This 
will convey the character of the flight to those familiar with this 
" of shooting. 

e weather was bright and clear and not at all uncomfortable. 

Gilbert shot a Parker gun, Dupont powder in Leader shells. 
Elliott shot a Winchester gun, Hazard powder in Leader shells. 

This is Gilbert’s fourth win of the cup. won it in open com- 
petition, and also won it in a single-handed contest, from Heikes 
and Crosby, and to-day he successfully defended it. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Ce 
418529568214481528512425184 


Gilbert........ T K 

Unknown...... 011111481111111141101111111 
Experts.....-.. 1111111111111121111111011 
Doubles....... NMUNNNnNNHnHnHMd 


$8142521584148521548221485 


x 
Unknown...... LLALLLALALL1I11ILLeL11111111-4% 
Experts.....+.. 111111114111111111111101 1-4 
Doubles........ 10 00 11 OF 10 11 10 10 If 10 10 00-88-1883 


825414213851258241598154238 


Ellvott......... 

Unknown...... 10111111101111011111111190 
Experts.......+ 0011111111101111110101111 
Doubles.......21 11 OL OL 11 10 10 10 10 11 11 Wi Ul 


152844582151'94829145681486 


- 
Unknown ..... OLLitaitt11abatta1141412 10 
Experts .,....+ TLLLALLALLOLLAL1LIL1111111 1-8 
Doubles........ 11 Of OL If OL OL OL OF OL 11 1h O1-—86—12 


Tripp, “Wit,” Sconce. 


Feb. 21.—This trio engaged in a three-cornered race, in which 
the price of the birds only were involved. Mr, Tripp scored 44 
out of 50, and Wirt and Mr. Sconce tied on 43. These two then 
shot off their tie at 5 birds, and here Wirt won out by killing 
straight, Sconce losing one. 

The birds were a very good lot, and the heavy wind that pre- 
vailed, and which was blowing from the score, added to the 
difficulty of the shooting. To enable the principals to scor¢ the 
total they did, it required many excellent kills. ss ; 

Mr. Tripp used his first barrel with greater precision, and this 
enabled him to win the race, 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


HVNSANKOOT TART STARS AANNST 
BeomeOssssscecccces LLLZVLVLiAsiissii1i1iz2*23199 1-9 
RTETT ANG AT SALA TS Tw Henn 
22*0022112221%20283*291241 1-19 
KKK T TK EOA SNE FS91LAN KOA a” 
WEF oc ncces capane cTedisaaaasaristossecslasqn 
eer eee et attetbibesemme 
1112183289*2212222221200233 9 2-22 
TTT ABLHLT HARRELL TAK SR AAAAT 
Tripp ccc secsssevees 2222"4211111121111111198111-8 
KAT THA TAR COAL OR TARA ZARNAK 
L1LL1LO0O0O110111930192393382912 —20 


01 

Feb. 22.—The above trio met again to-day, only this time the 
race was of shorter duration, it being a 25-bird affair. On this 
occasion they all tied with a total of %. This was then shot off. 
and here Wirt showed a winner by ki'ling straight, while Tripp and 
Sconce again tied, each scoring 4, To reach a decision this pair 
agreed to shoot it off miss-and-out. The matter was soon settled 
for Tripp came to grief on his very first bird, which managed to 
cross the boundary before succum ing. Sconce having success- 
— neoent his, Mr. Tripp had the pleasure of settling for 
the birds. 

The weather was beautiful, and the quality of the birds high 
class, but there was an absence of wind to assist th n- 
cluding shoct-off and bye birds, 101 were trapped, and in this 
number there were only four incomers and two sitters, while not 
a single “‘no bird” was recorded. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


FPRARZASESANA TIAA - . 
WFR” - ccsccrassace ST TaaaOL TESA ATES TOOT Seq a8 
PPAR 
12212 —5 
WAP AYARSKARRAARE LA PRS 
Boones. ...00..sesese OSTEO SIVINY TES PESTS yee 
RACHA a 
su2ze2 2 +4 
OITASKAAKRK ADAP TAIN 
Wisé:..9.3i.3 LTTSOTS +a TTORTI a4 Th8a TT bee 
PRAT OA 
10222 ° 
Capt. Bogardus—Tramp Irwin. 


Tiare old —_ s = —— ate dat a &bird 
rules originat t captain some : 
Fron trate und Dekubel thas a cbveie tipGn, Ge Aue 
around each trap. Birds to be scored must be permitted 
outside the circle. The rise is l5yds., end the must 
below the elbow. This style of competition coemed 





cially suited to the Captain’s liking, for -hé made the fine score of 
45 ont te could not keep pace with him, as he only ac- 


Séott—Crabiil. 


Mr. J. Z, Scott, of Markham, Ill, and Frank Crabill, of Mis- 
souri Valley, la., also shot'a S-bird race, but this was the 
usual conditions, and there was also 3v involved, aside trom the 
birds. ‘The Iilinoisan was in sw 
from his opponent, so that at th 
coneeded his deieat and withdre 
Scott had scored 42 to Crabiii’s 


form, and actually ran away 
id of the 45th round the tatter 
m the contest. At this time 


Fe8 


Paut R. Litzxe. 


Cartaret Amateur Championship. 


Tus contest for the amateur championship, held under the 
auspices of the Carteret Gun Club, took p.ace on Feb, 21 and 22, 
on the club’s grounds, Garden City, L, 1. The competition is 
limited to the members of certain clubs, therefore it is a champion- 
ship only within the limitations which govern it, and has not a 
national champi ip signi , as stated by some of the dailies. 

Uf the eleven contestants, two—Messrs. C. A. Painter and G. 
E. Painter—represented the Herron Hill Gun Ciub, of Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Mr. Dalias Elliott and C, H. Stanley, of Cleveland; Mr. 
Harry B. Kirkover, of Bu#alo, and Messrs. D. I. Bradley, L. T. 
Duryea, R. A. Welch, H. B. Roberts, G, S. Scott and Capt. A. W. 
Money were the contestants representing the Carteret Ciub. 

Mr. Walker Breese Smith acted as referee and gave entire 
satisfaction. 





“The conditions of the championship contest were: 100 birds, ° 


entrance $100, moneys to be divided as follows: Forty per cent. 
to the first, 25 per cent. to the second, 15 per cent. to the third, 
and 10 per cent. to the fourth; the club to retain the remaining 
10 per cent. All shootcrs to stand at the 30yd. mark. On each day 
of the match each contestant will be allowed one bye bird. In 
case there be twelve or moré‘entries the following rules will apply: 
The shooter who misses 10 birds by the time the 50th round is 
finished, and thereby: beconies tenth in place, or lower, shail drop 
out without the privilege of re-entry. 

The shooter who misses % birds by the time the 75th round is 
finished, and thereby becomes eighth in place or lower, shall also 
crop out without the privilege of re-entry. 

rom the 75th round to the finish the referee shall retire, with 
privilege, those shooters who in his opinion have no chance of 
sharing in the moneys. 

= a will be received up to the commencement of the Ist 
round, 

In addition to the purse, the winner of the championship for 1900 
will receive the handsome cup offered by Clarence H. Mackay. 

The event of the first day, in the way of scores, was the excellent 

erformance of Mr. D. I. Bradley, who killed 50 straight. Messrs. 
Baryes and Welch were close up with 47 each, while Elliott, Kirk- 
over and Painter, who ultimately won out, were 46 each. 

Of the 50 birds shot at on the first day, the other scores were 
Stanley 44, Scott, G. E. Painter and Roberts 43; Capt. A. W. 
enw, who was suffering from a cold, 42. 

Kirkover was suffering from a lame shoulder, which interfered 
somewhat with his best effort. 

There was no wind of any moment when the shooting began on 
the first day, and the sun shone clear and bright. The snow 
made a g or poor background, accordingly as the bird flew in 
a direction where there was not a enw of sunlight on the snow. 
Toward noon, there were some clouds to break the sun’s rays, and 
a gentle southerly wind set in. 

nm the second day the weather was unfavorable. There was a 
darkly overcast sky and a strong east wind, with some fog, were 
conditions which deadened the light appreciably, and added to the 
difficulties of obtaining quick sight. in fell later, but the com- 
petition progressed with undiminished spirit. 

At the end of the first 25 of the second day, Thursday, Mr. C. 
A. Painter’s score was only one less than Bradley’s, the former 
being then 70 out of 75, the,dgtter 71, while Welch was then third 
with 69. On the last 25 Painter _ the lead by some ex- 
cellent shooting, losing his 23d bird dead out, and scoring 24, or 
a total of 48 ouut of 50 for the second day, and 9! out of 100 for the 
two days. Welch and Bradley tied on 91, and Kirkover was third 
alone with 89. The scores of the two days’ competition follow: 


C. A. Painter, Herron Gun Club, Pittsburg, Pa. 
20222 *2222 29559 22222 22222—23 
22222 22222 22222 22222 22222—23 
2222 22222 22222 22222 22222—24 
22222 22222 22222 22222 22*22—21—94° 
D. I. Bradley, Carteret Gun Club. 
22222 22222 22222 22222—25 
22222 22222 22222 22222—25 
2°222 22222 22222. 20222—21 
02222 02202 22022 02222 22222—20—91 
R. A. Welch, Carteret Gun Club. 
2212* . 22112 22222 2222121 
22222 22122 02212 22222 22*22—23 
20222 421222 20222 22220 22222—22 
02222 1°222 21221 22122—22—91 
Harry Kirkover, Buffalo. . 
20222 . 22221 22222 22222 2222224 
222J2 22220 11222 2*222—22 
22222 22u*2 20222 22*12—21 
22202 02222 22222 22220 
G. S. Roberts, Carteret Gun Club. 
22222 %0222 22222 22222—21 
22222 22222 22222 22202 22020—22 
22002 %2222 22222 02222 %2222—.0 
22222 22°22 22212 2222* 22222— 
G. E. Painter, Herron Gun Club, Pittsburg, Pa. 
22222 22202 20220 02222—21 
22202 22222 22222 22202 22022—22 
02202 22222 22222 22°22 02222—21 
222°2 00222 22222 02222 22222—21—85 
C. H. Stanley, Cleveland, O. 
02222 22022 22°22 22220 22222—20 
22222 22220 20222 22222—23 
22920. 02222. 20222 22222 22*22—20 
22222 00222 02222 22222 20222—22—85 
L. T. Duryea, Carteret Gun Club. 
22211 12022 22222 12222 22°22—23 
22222 22212 22022 22222 22222—24 
20222 22002 22222 22222 2°202—19 
21222 (02022 122°* 22011 21212—21—87 
Dallas Elliott, Cleveland, O. 
22222 22222 22222 22012 22222—24 
22220 2°220 22222 12222 22222—22 
20110 02222 22222 22022 22n22— 
022°O 22002 10202 01012 01112— 


Capt. A. W. Money, Carteret Gun Club. 
21222 20212 


02212 11°20 29221—20 
21222 112°2 22012 12222 22021—22 
10221 *1202 %0222 *1222 22222—19 
22220 22122 02221 22222 00222—21—s2 

G. S. Scott, Carteret Gun Club. 

22202 00222 11122 02222 2222%—20 
00222 22222 21222 22222 22222—23 
22222 +2°22* 22222 22°20 202°0—T8 
22222 22000 22222 00022 00222—17—77 





Soft and Chilled Shot. 


a) Grove Farm, which is near Lynchburg, Va., Feb. 24.— 
Forest and Siream: It has been a long time since I wrote 
to you either as ~ ag or my original aiphee g self, = - 
my. present on kept me pretty much out of the fie’ 
of sports. My shtention Lowes been called to a communication in 
er Feb. 17 number from the American E C & Schultze Powder 

‘o.. I cannot resist the i to use your columns to expres 
my surprise that any up-to-date, intelligent man or firm should 
in this twentieth century..question the superiority of. “chilled” 
over soft shot, either at the-trap or in the field. I supposed that 
settled long ago. I. think Iam better qualified to speak on this 
subject than any one else. 


‘hitting of them, but killing very few, while another 
conditions. I afterward he was using glish chilled 
shot. “Being ‘then swith a shot manufacturer, I obtained 


knocks soft shot into smithereens. 

Kill a squirrel with soft shot 
under skin, flattened and out 
chilled shot and you will find a very different result. bite - 

I have known a single pellet of soft shot strike the wing of a 
grouse, s ding around the bone, shattering, but not breaking 
it, until the bird att ed to turn, and the extra’strain broke the 
bone; if it had been chilled shot his wing would have been broken 
when hit, and he would have fallen. ake a padded target at 
30 or 40yds. to catch your shot, and spread cotton or 
paper not less than 2yds.. wide from the gun to the target, ez 
most or all your shot, and compare chilled and soft shot. ‘You 
will find, particularly if nitro powder is used, soft shot jamme 
out of shape, most of the load falling off at the sides, and y 
mot carrying over l5yds. from the gun, while the chilled . be 
mostly in the target and in good shape. 

Find out which is the best and demand it, even though it be the 
means of branding you a crank. There is one brand of chilled shot 
that may be relied upon. I cannot tell you which it is because 
I am not in the advertising business. ave been for the past 
few years simply a farmer, and a sportsman ‘all my life from the 
very love of the thing. Beprorp. 


a 





Catchpole Gun Club. 


Wo tcotr, N. Y., Feb. 16.—Herewith are scores made at the 
tournament of the Catchpole Gun Club. The attendance. was not 
as large as was expected, several that almost always attend our 
shoots being detained at home. Among those present from out 
of town were Mr. Sim Glover, of Rochester, N. Y.; Messrs. Knapp 
and Knox, of Auburn, N. Y.; Morris and Dally, of Baldwinsville, 
N. Y.; Pumpelly, of Owe 0; Wride and Turner, of Sodus, N. Y., 
and Tassel, of Marion, . 

On Woelteeeday there was a heavy wind blowing, which made the 
shooting difficult. Thursday the wind was not as bad, but the 
day was dark and most of the time the air was filled with snow, 
so the conditions were not particularly good for large scores. 

Mr. Sim Glover was high man in the programme, Preaking 
targets out of the 220, thereby winning first average. Mr. G. H. 
Pumpelly was second with 187 breaks to his credit. Mr. Windsor 
Morris was third with 178; Dally fourth with 176; Wadsworth fifth. 
174; Wride sixth, 169. 

It would not do justice to Uncle Ben without stating that while 
le was in feeble health (just recovering from a severe cold), that 
he shot in splendid form, considering he is nearly eighty years of 
age, as by glancing at the score will show that 9 out of 10 is a 
good score, even for a young man. 

Our club intends putting on a shoot about the first week in 
May, and will endeavor to give the shooters a good programme. 





Events: 1234656 Events: 123456 

Targets: 101015101510 Targets: 10 10 15 10 15 10 
Knap’ 6 8 511 8 Wadsworth .... 7 811 913 8 
Tasse 8 812 7 9 8 Morris.......... 9510 911 7 
Wride 7 SO aeiBw T WOE ooo cccces 7 810 812 9 
Glover . 9 712 915 8 Pumpelly ...... 7912 914 9 
Turner . 5 37 6 5 Uncle Ben...... | ee 9 
Fowler © RIT) COM vo nkccesccenes ba ce ae 6 


Wednesday, Feb. 14, First Day." 


Shooting commenced at 2:30. There were four moneys in each 
event. The scores: . F 
Extras: . 13 Extras: 


= 
Targets: 10 10 Targets: w 3 
Pumpelly  .......2.0..000e00 Oe a: UME occ svg Sen codes oune oe, 
BONNE ‘coikvtsicdecccveduces wD os (Mc eckcobedetecal occcece.O 
Dally ...p-ceccesceeveee cos 9 Wadsworth ......... bebbes - 98 
Wride © ......2..cecccsccecees BB OOD. och 03 ss ckvtets cécaed - 8 4 
CEE. Si css cusevcddecbincs BF aes: RR iden cviesnnsaeus 7 2 
yeep eee 5 7 preblocceccccccccse - 6% 

Thursday, Feb. 15, Secord Day. 

Events: 12345 67 8 9101112 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 10 15 19 15 10 15 10 15 
CUE bs tedtemsrantas cnecervasades 915 81410 141014 612 8 14 
SUED «ine nanestean> cours shhéinneeee 712 814 811 910 914 812 
PUMPENY _,...,ccrcercccestecervccce 814 415 7111012 814 8-13 
DEE ‘coavdchussesentenpavescssads 911 812 713 813 911 914 
Wadeworth ..er.cescrscescccesences 815 8122 TH Ti TUM 715 
EEE cewadebe app ohohaad*ehens een 910 713 913 811 712 812 
Taste! ....cccccccccccsvccccesccess Thutt Roped bart tet Ka. ne, oot o¢ 
SED 09 < ansip = eagnncances>nned sen nei A a aT oe, ne ob ae, Ons 
DET. odenensivenosnnehoensaaecnr RUE sitesi noe ee @.. 
y dead <a Mae one em 4.08 
isk om: eh. Wine” Wis es. 20 

Aprons ob bape biane anes aie’ tee a TB ns nn Ow 04> 8 
Sener cqheusne) Vobabinats* table’ anche an bdumn on Mm Dae cpt come 
Sabena aes messtae 





; isk: hie ce 00 
E. A. Wapswortn, Sec’y. 








Auswers to Correspondents. 





No notice taken of anonvmous communications. 





E. 0. t- Hartford, Coane The. Belgien dere Greeting inionry is 
a rapi owing one, icularly on the l’acific coas: i 
reported. that there is a ready market for the meat. P +3 





(0 


PUBLISHERS DEPARTMENT. 
Washington. 


THREF-DAY PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOUR VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, 
Few short journ are as interesting as a trip to Wash 

oe ee we a trip can be made most cotictes: 

ori vy icipati in the t Persona’ conducted tours 

of the Poanest ie Rai the ad ; 


vania vantages secured 
im rates, the absolute freedom from care, and the general comfort 
and convenience afforded, and extended and fai 


with the city enable the tourist agents 
the various points interest with the least confusion and delay 





Supplement to Forest and Stream. RIPSEY. Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co, 


Winner of First in Members’ Stake of the Eastern Field Trials Club, Newton, **. C., 1898. Painted for Forest and Stream by Edm. H. Osthaus, 





